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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


N Thursday the meeting between the Emperor of Russia 
and the German Emperor took place off the coast of 
Finland. The German Emperor was accompanied by the 
Imperial Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the German Ambas- 
eador at St. Petersburg, and other high officials, while the 
Tsar was attended by M. Stolypin, the Prime Minister, and 
M. Isvolsky, the Foreign Minister, and also by the Minister of 
Marine. There is, of course, no official information as to 
the subjects discussed between the two Emperors, but those 
who know anything of such meetings will not find it 
hard to guess at the kind of pacific generalities which 
were exchanged. No doubt the German Emperor would 
have liked to explain how utterly ridiculous and absurd 
was the notion that Germany had ever thought of putting 
pressure, diplomatic or military, upon Russia last spring, but 
in all probability it was not considered wise to touch that 
rather sore subject. Very possibly the Foreign Ministers, 
chatting in the background, may have mentioned real politics, 
or more likely the Emperor William, in his interviews with 
them, gave vent to some of those studied indiscretions which 
make his diplomacy so suggestive and so interesting. Again, 
we should not wonder if the Emperor, in his desire to help 
German industries, had asked the Russian Minister of 
Marine for a share in the orders which he understood 
were about to be booked for Russian ‘Dreadnoughts’ and 
their equipments. 


It is hardly necessary to insist that no one here regards the 
Imperial meeting with annoyance, anxiety, or misgiving. If the 
visit makes for the peace of the world, we shall experience 
nothing but pleasure, for peace on just and sound foundations 
is now, as always, the greatest of British interests. That the 
meeting will in any sense undermine the Triple Entente is out of 
the question. Russian statesmen—and in these the Tsar must, 
of course, be included—realise fully, we had almost said instine- 
tively, the great risk Russia would run if an impulsive and 
ill-considered “swing” towards Germany were to leave her 
isolated. People here and in France do not fully realise that 
the Slav question is the European question of the future; but 
the Russians, at any rate, are not likely to forget it, any more 
than they are likely to forget the warning which they received 
last March of the way in which the question of the Southern 
Slave is regarded at Berlin and Vienna. 








We regard with very great satisfaction the announcement 
that not only are the Emperor and Empress of Russia to visit 
the King at Cowes during Regatta week, but that the Presi- 
dent of the Duma and some of the chief men in the Council 
of the Empire and in the Duma are to pay us a visit next 
week. They may be sure of a most cordial welcome here, 
not only because they are Russians, but because they are 
Members of the Russian Parliamentary bodies. The Members 
of the Duma who are visiting us belong to the moderate and 
Constitutional groups, the reactionary and revolutionary 
sections of the House being alike unrepresented. Though the 
nation’s hospitality would have been accorded to all Members 
of the Duma, no matter to what group they belonged—with 
the political opinions of those Members and the internal 
politics of Russia generally Englishmen can have nothing to 
do—it is no doubt appropriate that the Central Parlia- 
mentarians should find special pleasure in coming to thia 
country and observing institutions which are built upon the 
spirit of moderation and Constitutionalism. 

In spite of many —_ difficulties ont obstacles, the Members 
of the Duma have shown what we can only describe as an 
extraordinary instinct for Constitutional government, and the 
Russian Parliament is already beginning to take its place as a 
deliberative Assembly of the highest character. Its President 
and Members, and also the members of that very important 
Russian body, the Council of the Empire, will be welcomed 
with the utmost sympathy and friendship by our public men 
of all parties and creeds. We have no wish to dwell at any 
length upon the foolish talk that has been indulged in bya 
minute section of the Press here in regard to the Tsar's visit. 
The best answer to such talk is that the truest and most 
clear-headed Russian Liberals desire that visit, and would 
be deeply disappointed if it should be marred by blundering 
busybodies who have apparently yet to learn that proud 
nations no more like interference with their home disputes 
than do husbands and v wives. 


The Cretan problem remains unsolved, the Turkish Govern- 
ment having so far received no reply from the four protecting 
Powers to its suggestions as to the maintenance of their 
garrisons in Crete, and according to present arrangements 
the foreign troops will be withdrawn at the end of next 
month. According to the Times correspondent at Con- 
stantinople, there is no ground for the assumption that the 
Turkish Government intend in any way to tamper with the 
liberties of the Cretans, or the internal affairs of the island. 
At the same time, there is no sign of wavering on the question of 
sovereignty, which the new régime could not, it holds, surrender 
without complete loss of prestige. On the other hand, the 
irrefragable nature of the Cretans’ demand for union has been 
asserted in the Viennese Press, and anxiety has not been 
mitigated by a flying visit of King Ferdinand last week, and 
the presence in the Austrian capital of his Premier. King 
Ferdinand is credited by the Wiener Allgemeine Zeitung with 
the desire that his advisers should confer directly with Baron 
von Aehrenthal on the Cretan question, “ since Bulgaria could 
not regard with indifference a union of Crete with Greece.” 
That sounds like support for the Young Turks, but if they 
are wise it is support of a kind of which they will beware. 
Surely Macedonia is worth more than Crete. For the moment 
order and tranquillity reign in Crete, and the correct attitude 
of the inhabitants during the crisis has undoubtedly assisted 
to secure sympathy with their aspirations. 

“The Treaty signed at Bangkok on March 10th between 
Britain and Siam was issued last week as a Parliamentary 
paper. The new territory which is secured to Britain is an 
area of about fifteen thousand square miles stretching right 
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across the Malay Peninsula, and the population is estimated at 
four hundred and fifty thousand. The Treaty also binds 
Siam not to lease or cede land to any foreign Government 
between the southern boundary of the Monthon Rajaburi 
and British territory in the peninsula. In return, Britain 
abandons her rights of extraterritorial jurisdiction in Siam. 
Although British subjects will thus come under the juris- 
diction of the Siamese Courts, it is provided that a European 
is to be the “Judge” in the case of European British subjects, 
and that a European is to be present as “legal adviser” in 
the case of Asiatic British subjects. We presume that Sir 
Edward Grey has satisfied himself that the abolition of the 
extraterritorial rights is justifiable, and that the recent 
reforms in the Siamese Courts are genuine. 


The Times of Tuesday publishes from its Berlin corre- 
spondent a summary of the new German Imperial Taxation 
Bill. The total annual yield of the new taxes is estimated 
at £7,000,000, made up as follows:—Inheritance-tax (after 
£650,000 has been allotted to the States), £2,750,000; tax on 
fire-insurance policies, £1,750,000; increased Stamp-duties on 
bonds and share certificates, £500,000; new Stamp-duty on 
transfers of real estate, £1,000,000; increased Stamp-duty on 
certain bills and a penny stamp on cheques, £1,000,000. 
Modified as it is, the Inheritance-tax will yield only 
£2,750,000, as compared with the £5,000,000 of the original 
scheme. The ten-pfennig stamp on cheques is justified by the 
example of other countries. The use of cheques is not prevalent 
in Germany, but it is suggested that a small tax will not affect 
the spread of a natural convenience. On Wednesday Prince 
Biilow spoke in the Reichstag in support of the new proposals. 
We have written fully of that speech elsewhere. On Thursday 
the debate was continued, when the Conservatives and Clerical 
Centre, who have formed a new combination, scouted the 
Government proposals, and insisted on the importance of 
the scheme which they themselves recently drew up in the 
Finance Reform Committee. 


It is with unbounded satisfaction that we record the result 
of the Referendum in Natal. For the Union of South Africa 
there were 11,121 votes and against it only 3,701. Every 
constituency polled a majority in favour of Union. The Pieter- 
maritzburg correspondent of the Times says that the result 
surprised even optimistic supporters of the Union. They had 
failed to realise that a noisy minority may bluff successfully 
until the last moment. We must confess that we had some 
doubts whether the Referendum could save Natal from the 
suicidal policy recommended by some of her leading men. 
But the result is not only a triumph for Union, it is a triumph 
for the principle of the Referendum. It shows that, in spite 
of dust-throwing and wirepulling, the mind of the electorate 
may be trusted to work steadily beneath the surface and to 
vindicate the reputation of a British democracy for common- 
sense. We heartily congratulate the people of Natal, and 
feel sure that they will never regret the step they have so 
decisively taken. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday, after the Eleven 
o’Clock Rule had been suspended, Mr. Asquith brought 
forward Resolutions for closuring the Housing and Town 
Planning and the Irish Land Bills. A hostile amendment 
was moved by Mr. F. E. Smith in an amusing speech, but 
the most damaging speech was that of Lord Robert Cecil, 
who declared that the “ guillotine” system was prejudicial to 
the efficiency and dignity of the House, and reduced its legisla- 
tive action toa farce. Mr. Asquith replied that resort to this 
system was an odious necessity. Personally he believed in the 
drawing up of a time-table by an impartial Committee repre- 
senting all sections of the House, instead of by the Govern- 
ment, but so far his efforts to secure this change had failed. 
In the ensuing debate Mr. Balfour condemned the Prime 
Minister's proposal, which was severely criticised by several 
Ministerialists, but ultimately carried by 257 votes against 115. 
The further Resolution allocating eleven days to the Irish 
Land Bill also led to a lively debate, in which Mr. Butcher 
and Mr. Long justified the demand for more time, and 
Mr. Dillon, amid loud Nationalist cheers, threatened to 
“let slip the dogs of war” if the tactics of the Ulster 
Unionists were successful. The Resolution was agreed to by 
284 votes to 80. 














On Thursday evening the Prime Minister showed, as he hag 
shown often on previous occasions, that in a matter of the 
highest Imperial concern he can be as firm as any of his pre. 
decessors in the great office he holds. In answer to severg] 
questions which had been addressed to the Under-Secretary for 
Indiain reference to the recent deportations, Mr. Asquith adopted 
almost exactly the attitude which Lord Morley of Blackburn 
adopted in his speech at Oxford, noticed below. The Primo 
Minister pointed out that the supporters of Mr. Mackarness’s 
Bill are “ only encouraging a revival in India of the elements 
of mischief that the deportations of last December have dong 
so much to abate.” We congratulate Mr. Asquith on thus 
brushing aside the nonsense talked by extremists in regard to 
“Lord Morley’s tyranny.” 

























Lord Morley spoke admirably on India last Saturday 
at a dinner at Oxford given by the Vice-Chancellor and 
the teachers of the Indian Civil Service probationers. He 
had observed with rather a grim feeling the very small 
attention given to India at the Imperial Press Conference, for 
if anything went wrong in India the material and military 
condition of the Empire might be strangely altered. Eight 
months ago there had been severe tension in India, but the 
present position and the prospects were reassuring. The 
Government had kept the pledge to the people of India 
given by the King in November. Finally, Lord Morley dis. 
cussed the deportations of seditious Indians “ under a law 
which is as good as any law on our own statute-book.” Some 
Liberals in the House of Commons had protested, “and,” he 
added, “a Bill had been brought in, and the first reading of it 
was carried two or three days ago, of which I can only say— 
with all responsibility for what I am saying—that it is nothing 
less, if you consider the source from which it comes, and if 
you consider the arguments by which it is supported, than a ; 
vote of censure on me and Lord Minto.” He explained that 
an emergency law was necessary for India just because it was 
India, and not England, Scotland, or Ireland. The result had 
justified the use of it. The speech had all the courage and 
intellectual freedom from misleading general principles with 
which Lord Morley has made us familiar. 


Before the members of the Imperial Press Conference left for 
their provincial tour they witnessed an exceedingly interesting 
review at Aldershot on Friday, the 11th. No one who saw the 
troops and watched their work could doubt the high quality of 
the British Regular Army as it exists to-day, both as regards 
officers and men. Eyewitnesses were indeed reminded of the 
Duke of Wellington's remark to Creevey at Brussels just 
before Waterloo. The Duke, pointing to a soldier going up 
the steps of a church, said:—‘ It all depends upon that article. 
If there were enough of him I should have no doubts.” 
General Smith-Dorrien, like everybody else who entertained 
the Conference, took a great deal of trouble to make things 
clear to his visitors. Perhaps one of the most impressive 
illustrations of his exposition was the parade of a body of 
eighteen guns of horse artillery raised to war strength. To 
provide eighteen guns with their full complement of horses 
and with their complete ammunition train no less than a 
thousand horses are required. The guns and ammunition 
trains and necessary transport when on the march cover 
a mile and a half of road. Yet in a big modern battle a 
hundred and eighty guns would not be a very large number. 
But that would mean ten thousand horses, and the blocking of 
some fifteen miles of road should it prove necessary to get the 
guns away quickly or to change their position. 


The review of the Fleet at Spithead on Saturday last 
undoubtedly gave a greater sense of British power to the 
delegates than any other sight witnessed by them. They 
saw ranged in stately lines some hundred and fifty 
vessels of all sorts, and yet not a single vessel had been 
put into commission for the purposes of the review. The 
Admiralty had merely called up the vessels—and not all the 
vessels—in home waters. Very great interest was shown by 
the spectators in the submarines and in the ‘ Dreadnought’ 
and the six other vessels of the ‘Dreadnought’ type which 
were assembled on the review water. The submarines passed 
by the ‘Dreadnought’ in every phase of submergence. 
Sometimes these weird vessels stood well revealed, at others 
nothing but what seemed like a stick—the tube of the 
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i visible above the water. After the submarines 
had gone by, a flotilla of destroyers passed at speed, and each 
as sho passed discharged a torpedo at the ‘Dreadnought.’ 
The torpedoes were caught in the wire-netting spread round 
the great battleship. 


The proceedings ended by a most amusing piece of panto- 
mime on Whale Island, in which the sailors obviously enjoyed 
themselves hugely. There were trenches filled to bursting 
with bluejackets, in which mines and shells exploded, and 
these trenches were then attacked by a force which landed 
from barges towed to the shore of the island by steam- 
launches. The sailors cared nothing for the rules which 
are enforced to prevent combatants at military sham-fights 
coming into physical contact. They flourished their cutlasses, 
they clubbed their rifles, and they waved them over each 
others’ heads with the utmost realism and also with the utmost 

humour. “Je*k”—very much “Jack ashore ”—seemed 
specially to delight in realistic exhibitions of the death agony, 
and we are bound to say that here his acting would often have 
won him applause at the theatre. The attack, however, 
was not all stage play. Nothing could have been neater or 
better than the way in which a huge 47 gun was hauled 
from a barge, drawn up a steep slope, and got into action 
by a crew of some fifty or sixty men. 








We do not for one moment desire to undervalue the 
strength of the Navy as it was displayed at Spithead, any 
more than we wish to depreciate the magnificence of the 
spectacle. It is greatly to be hoped, however, that those who 
saw the Fleet realised that, since it takes something like three 
years to get a ship and her equipment completed, what we 
have to think of is not so much the power we possess now as 
what will be our strength three years hence. The Power 
which is invincible in 1909 may quite possibly have lost the 
command of the sea in 1912. We do not suggest that this is 
what is going to happen. The nation, we believe, is determined 
that it shall not happen. Nevertheless, it certainly would 
happen if for any reason the British people went mad and for 
three years built no ships, or not enough ships, or the wrong 
type of ships. Such a policy would as surely put an end to 
our command of the sea as if we were to neglect to load 
our guns or to provide coal for our ships’ engines after a 
declaration of war. We dare not boast of the Fleet we have 
to-day unless we can feel sure that the Fleet we shall possess 


At the banquet given by the Government on Friday week 
to the Imperial Press delegates, Mr. Asquith described the 
place of the Press in the national life. A Government only 
held office temporarily by favour of the suffrages of their 
countrymen, but the Press was the daily interpreter and 
mouthpiece of the tastes, the interests, and ideas of the 
people. “ Between one Dissolution and another it is the only 
authentic mirror and reflection of public opinion.” As for 
the function of the Press in developing Imperial unity, Mr. 
Asquith said :—‘“ Nothing, I think, can have struck you more 
in the speeches to which you have listened from Englishmen 
during the past week than that, when they came to deal with 
matters which concern the whole Empire, there was an 
identity of sense, sometimes almost an identity of expression, 
which seemed to produce the effect of men speaking with one 
voice and from one set of convictions.” 





The delegates to the Imperial Press Conference visited 
Oxford on Monday, and were entertained at luncheon at All 
Souls on Tuesday by Lord Curzon, the Chancellor of the 
University. In an interesting speech Lord Curzon laid stress 
on the part played by Oxford in Empire-building and Empire 
consolidation,—by training Governors, Administrators, Judges, 
and journalists. Oxford, continued Lord Curzon, was no 
“sleepy hollow, drugged with the spell of its own enchantment, 
or spending its time in drowsing on the memories of the past.” 
They were all reformers in Oxford now, and very much alive. 
Referring to the Rhodes Scholars—of whom in a few years 
there would be some two thousand scattered throughout the 
English-speaking world—he expressed the hope that they 
would bear the imprint on them of that peculiar Oxford 
culture, “that broad and humane liberal culture which was 
inseparably connected with the traditions of that University, 











and which, in an age like the present, more and more given up 
to material and utilitarian pursuits, was worth more to nations 
than much gold and many diamonds.” 


The Welsh Eisteddfod, held this week at the Albert Hall, 
has been honoured by the presence and speeches of Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Asquith. Mr. Balfour in a charming address 
at Tuesday's meeting spoke of the reverence for the past 
which was one of the greatest national characteristics of the 
Welsh, and in a finely imaginative passage dwelt on that 
tragedy of all works of art embodied in language,—the 
limitation of perfect appreciation to those who had from birth 
an intimate acquaintance with the special tongue in which 
such works were embodied. Mr. Asquith, who occupied the 
chair on Wednesday afternoon, noted that it was no longer 
the fashion to make fun of the Eisteddfod. Matthew Arnold 
had long ago observed the interest of the common people in 
these modern Olympic meetings as an evidence of something 
great, spiritual, and humane in the Welsh. In old days the 
Eisteddfod was for Wales a kind of peripatetic University; 
and now that Wales was equipped with magnificent University 
Colleges, what most impressed him on his visit to Aberystwith 
last year “was that the students were drawn from all classes 
of the population, and that the endowment was, to a consider- 
able extent, made up not by the large donations of rich men, 
but by the sovereigns, half-sovereigus, shillings, and even 
sixpences of the bulk of the people. 


At a meeting of the Royal Statistical Society on Tuesday 
Mr. George Paish read a paper on “Great Britain's Capital 
Investments in Other Lands.” He said that the statement 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue as to our income 
from investments abroad was far from comprehensive. It 
showed our income from Indian, Colonial, and foreign bonds 
to be £31,039,083. The income from this source had expanded 
rapidly in recent years, chiefly in consequence of new loans to 
the Colonies and to Japan. The income from Indian, Colonial, 
and foreign securities, from coupons, and from railways, added 
to the income from Government loans, made a total of 
£79,560,116, as compared with a total of £44,508,000 twenty 
years ago. He had made inquiries as to investments in a great 
number of miscellaneous undertakings which were not taken 
into account by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
he had come to the conclusion that the total income from 
money invested outside Britain was about £140,000,000. 
This great sum did not include the interest upon money 
deposited in Indian, Colonial, and foreign banks, nor 
the large income derived from capital privately invested 
abroad. British investors obtained an all-round return 
of 52 per cent. ‘The investment of money abroad in the 
last sixty years had taken place simultaneously with an 
immense growth of British prosperity. In his opinion, 
this prosperity was largely the result of placing capital 
in other countries. In the following discussion the general 
opinion was that the investment of capital abroad had 
a good effect on our trade. 

It was announced on Monday that the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment Bill would be withdrawn without a second reading on 
the understanding that it will be the first measure taken next 
Session. On the previous Thursday the Welsh Members 
decided to take steps to elicit the intentions of the Government 
from the Prime Minister. Mr. Lloyd George, who attended 
the further meeting on Monday, made a statement to the 
above effect, and a resolution was carried, with only one 
dissentient—Mr. A. C. Edwards—accepting the terms pro- 
pounded. The sudden collapse of the revolt foreshadowed at 
Thursday's meeting has excited some surprise, but Mr. Lloyd 
George was doubtless able to make out a good case for post- 
ponement in view of the present congestion of business and 
the futility of a course which could only prejudice the ultimate 
chances of the Bill. If next Session (if there is one) is to be 
devoted to Welsh Disestablishment, what is to become of the 
promised Reform Bill and “Votes for Women”? Does 
any one seriously think that this Parliament will last to the 
middle of 1911? 
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Bank Rate, 2} per cent., changed from 8 per cent. April Ist. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84}—Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_@-—— 


LAND TAXATION 
BUDGET. 


tgs Budget is either going to be profoundly modified 
by the dropping of the new and unprecedented 
proposals for the taxation of land and minerals, or 
else it and the Government will run the risk of tota 
defeat. That seems to us a reasonable statement of the 
situation. If we are right, this result is due to a fact 
which will also ensure the defeat of the worst part of 
the proposals of the Tariff Reformers. That fact is the 
instinctive adherence of the people of this country to the 
principle of taxation for revenue only,—a principle of 
which “ tariff for revenue only” is a part. The British 
public may not be very clear-headed on fiscal questions 
generally, but they have learned, and mean, we believe, to 
hold to, one or two simple principles of taxation. The 
first of these is that the Object of a tax is neither to enrich 
nor to impoverish individuals, but to fill the Treasury, 
and that therefore taxes with social and political objects 
are to be avoided. Another principle is that it is people, 
not things, who pay taxes. A third, and perhaps the most 
important of all, is that people ought to make large contri- 
butions to the revenue because they are rich, and not because 
they happen to hold a particular kind of property. Though 
Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and their colleagues 
may ignore the fact that the ownership of “ undeveloped ” 
land or the ownership of “ ungotten” minerals is not 
necessarily a proof of wealth, and, again, that the rever- 
sion after aterm of years of the possession of land does 
not necessarily make a man a wealthy man, the greater 
public fully understand that this isso. They know that, 
directly or indirectly, thousands, we might indeed say 
hundreds of thousands, of poor men are owners jointly 
or severally of the classes of property we have just named. 
All these principles of taxation are violated by the land 
and mineral proposals of Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget, and 
therefore, in our opinion, they will ultimately have to be 
abandoned, or else, as we have said, the Budget, and 
the Government with it, will be in imminent peril of 
destruction. 

A great deal of strong language has been used about 
the sixty or seventy Liberal Members who are combining to 
oppose the land proposals of the Government, but in our 
opinion, instead of being traitors to their party or to the 
cause of Free-trade, they are doing good service to both. 
Moreover, they can, we believe, carry out their views if 
they press them with sufficient persistence, and if they 
concentrate their attention upon the land proposals of the 
Budget. The increases in the Income-tax and in the 
Death-duties and the super-tax may be injudiciously 
applied, but at any rate they are merely extensions of 
recognised principles of taxation, and proceed upon the 
sound plan of making individuals pay more because they 
are rich, not because, whether rich or poor, they hold a 
particular form of property. Again, they are not levied 
upon what is “undeveloped” or “ungotten ”"—that is, 

roperty which does not exist, though it may be alleged 
by guessers or valuers that it is going to exist—but upon 
property which is actually in existence. If the pro- 
testing Liberal Members make it clear that they mean 
business, and that they are not going to collapse 
the moment the party managers crack the whip 
over them, they will gradually accrete to themselves 
support from many Liberals who at first had not the 
courage to come forward, though at heart they greatly 
dislike the land proposals of the Budget. When such 
timid people see that business is really meant, and that 
there is a real chance of getting the land proposals 
abandoned, they will think it worth while to come into the 
open. To bring such persons into line it is necessary, 
however, that those Liberals in the constituencies who 
agree with the protesters should do their part. If Liberal 
opponents of the Land-taxes who vote in constituencies 
represented by wavering Liberal Members let those 
Members know that they do not intend at the next 
election to support any one who voted for the Land-taxes, 
a very great deal will have been done to make many a 


IN THE 


“balancing ” Member, in the words of the hymn, “ dare to 
be a Daniel.” 











At present the chief difficulty in getting the Government 
to withdraw their land proposals is the Cabinet's fear of 
the out-and-out land-taxers,—the men who are represented 
by Mr. Wedgwood. These well-meaning but fanatical 
persons are, however, much more noisy than powerful, 
and if it were made clear to the Government that they 
had to choose between offending the land-taxers and 
the anti-land-taxers, they would find that the path of 
safety lay in abandoning the Land-tax proposals, at any 
rate for this year. No doubt there would be a great deal of 
angry disappointment expressed by the “ Henry Georgeite ” 
group, but, as has been shown in the case of the Welsh 
Members, if a Government once make up their minds to 
disappoint a section of their followers, it is wonderful how 
soon that disappointment is forgotten. The withdrawal 
of the land proposals would cause a good deal of bad 
language, and be a nine days’ wonder, but it would be 
nothing more. 

There are one or two other facts which, if looked at 
closely and carefully, will show that the abandonment of 
the Land-tax portion of the Budget is not so difficult as 
it might be supposed from a superficial view of the case. 
To begin with, the general financial projects of the 
Government would in no sense be wrecked by the 
abandonment of the Land-taxes, and of the huge legislative 
structure which must be created to bring them into exist- 
ence. ‘The money required to carry on the work of 
government can perfectly well be obtained without these 
taxes. ‘Therefore it is not open to Ministers to urge that 
their Budget must be accepted or rejected in its entirety, 
and that the withdrawal of a part will mean the ruin of 
the whole. Not only would the Budget stand perfectly 
well without the Land-taxes, but their omission would 
very greatly ease the Parliamentary situation. It would 
make it possible for the House to rise at a reasonable time, 
say at the end of August or the middle of September, and 
would also allow the Government to proceed with the two 
or three legislative measures that they are very anxious 
to pass this Session. If the Budget is persisted in without 
modification, those measures, whatever the Government 
may say or feel at the moment, are, in fact, doomed. 
Another influence which is likely to affect the Government 
is that of the Temperance Party. They are naturally 
strongly in favour of the new License-duties. They are 
beginning to feel, however, that they run a great risk 
of losing them if the Budget is weighted down by the 
land proposals. Without those proposals the Budget 
will certainly go through. With them it is very doubtful 
whether the end may not be a General Election, at 
which the whole power of the brewing trade will be 
joined with the other forces opposed to the Budget to 
bring about the defeat of the present Government. The 
temperance people, in fact, have—and, we believe, realise 
that they have—very strong reasons for desiring that the 
Finance Bill should be relieved of the land clauses. 

It has been assumed, though we think without sufficient 
consideration, that the House of Lords will not dare to 
throw out the Budget, or rather to throw out the Land-tax 
part of the proposals. In our opinion, this view is a mis- 
taken one, for we note a growing expression of opinion 
among moderate men of all kinds that it will be the duty 
of the Lords to reject those proposals if an attempt is 
made to force them through by the mere mechanical 
weight of the Government majority. Very likely if the 
Lords stood absolutely alone, and could indulge in the 
luxury of thinking only of the risk to their coronets 
involved in taking action which might cause an 
appeal to the country, their natural timidity might 
prevail. There are signs, however, that the Lords are 
beginning to understand that it will not be safe for them 
to think merely of their personal and class interests. 
Moderate men who care a great deal for a second House 
which shall be able to do its work, but very little for 
the Peerage on the ornamental side, are urging that 
if the House of Lords is unable or unwilling to reject 
proposals so contrary to all sound principle as the land 
proposals—proposals, too, which have never been placed 
before the electors—they have no use for the Lords, and 
that the sooner they are got rid of and something more 
efficient put in their place the better for the country. The 
Lords are being reminded that, though it may be unpleasant 
to quarrel with the Government and be exposed to a Dis- 
solution at which the cry may be “ Down with the House 
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of Lords!” there may well be greater risks involved in 
the forfeiting of the confidence of their natural supporters 
in the constituencies,—the moderate men who exist in both 

ies. The Lords are between two fires. That is how the 
situation is working out in practice. 

The Cabinet will not, of course, openly acknowledge the 
truth of these considerations, but we are satisfied that 
some of the cooler-headed members of the Government are 
beginning to realise that the threat of “ Your coronets are 
jn danger!” may very well turn out to be quite ineffectual. 
Another consideration is worth noting. A great many of 
the shrewder party leaders, whatever they may say in 
public, are in private very doubtful whether, if they 
appealed to the country against the Lords because the 
Lords had rejected the land part of the Budget, and 
the Government had thereupon refused to go on with 
the rest of their taxation proposals, the Lords would 
be beaten. But if the Lords were not beaten upon 
such a cry as this, it is obvious that their power 
would be very greatly increased, and that the Liberal 
Party would never again be able to assume the 
attitude which they now assume towards the Peers. 
In fact, while there are no doubt certain risks for the 
Lords, there is also a very great deal of risk for the 
Liberal Party in a Dissolution involving the question of 
the right of the Peers to perform the functions of a second 
Chamber. ‘These considerations will, we grant, not be 
much talked about in public, but nevertheless they may 
have very marked effect in making the Government 
ultimately determine to agree to the abandonment of the 
land clauses. 

A word must be said as to the alleged Constitutional 
inability of the Peers to amend the Budget by 
dividing the Finance Bill into two parts, and passing 
one while rejecting the other. ‘The alleged vuncon- 
stitutionalism of such an act is, we believe, based 
upon a mistake. ‘The principle which governs the 
power of the Lords in the matter of finance is a very 
simple one. It is that the Peers have no right to 
impose any burden upon the taxpayers of this country. 
The taxpayers tax themselves through the representatives 
they have commissioned for that purpose. But the Lords 
are not commissioned by the taxpayers. ‘Therefore they 
caunot impose even a farthing’s-worth of taxation upon 
the people. To extend this principle, however, so as to 
make it run that the Lords cannot relieve the taxpayers of 
this country of burdens proposed to be laid upon them by 
the Commons is utterly preposterous. ‘The Lords have a 
clear right, and, what is more, in certain circumstances a 
clear duty, to reject burdens which the other House seeks 
to lay upon the taxpayer. No doubt the Lords have to 
consider the question of how the King’s Government has 
to be carried on, and if they feel that the rejection 
of a money Bill will lead to a Dissolution at which 
a majority pledged to the proposed system of taxa- 
tion is likely to be returned, they will be foolish to 
reject the said proposals. If, on the other hand, they 
think that the decision of the country would be against 
the new taxes, they have every right to throw them out. 
The notion that a Budget or Finance Bill must be accepted 
as a whole or rejected as a whole is an extension of the 
custom of the Constitution which will not bear examina- 
tion. In all these matters the guiding principle is deter- 
mined by asking the plain question: “‘ Does the action of 
the Peers impose a burden upon the taxpayers?” If the 
auswer is “ Yes,” then the Peers are in the wrong and are 
violating the Constitution. If the answer is “ No,” then 
the Peers are within their rights, and it is simply a 
question whether it would be wise or unwise, politic or 
impolitic, for them to take the action they propose. 





PRINCE BULOW’S SPEECH. 


pao BULOW'S speech on Wednesday on the 
tirst reading of the new German Imperial taxation 
proposals was a very curious commentary on the state of 
German parties and on the enormous difficulties of 
Imperial finance. We must look back some months in 
order to trace the events which brought Prince Biilow to 
the necessity of impartially lecturing and coaxing almost 
every section in the Reichstag. Such a spectacle would be 
impossible in the House of Commons. At this moment 








Prince Biilow hardly knows what party he has behind 
him; he stands for the fulfilment of his master's ideas, 
and that fulfilment is already proving an extremely 


expensive business. Yet it has to be paid for; and 
thus we find Prince Biilow, who cannot depend, like 
a British Prime Minister, upon the solid support 
of pledged followers, declaring that he will accept 
help (for a consideration) even from the Extreme Left. 
The Extreme Left, of course, does not believe in 
German Weltpolitik ambitions at all; yet the possibility 
of its co-operation is not forgotten, because the parties 
which do very strongly cherish those ambitions cannot 
agree among themselves as to how the bill ought to 
be paid. It is only fair to say that, great as the expense 
of German Imperialism is, it appears much more onerous 
than it need owing to the clumsiness of the methods by 
which the Imperial Exchequer is fed from the various 
States. ‘he Imperial Government is restricted in the 
classes of taxes it may levy, and there is considerable 
unnecessary expense in the collection of those which 
are permissible, and yet no one is anxious to open 
to discussion the arrangement under which the 
German States are federated. The theory of that 
arrangement is far less satisfactory than its practical 
working. Finance may be extraordinarily difficult, but 
nevertheless the German Empire conspicuously advances 
from strength to strength, and the discussion of a Federal 
compromise which technically is indefensible in many 
ways would be a gratuitous piece of recklessness. There- 
fore the Government is attempting to raise money under 
all the restrictions of Imperial finance as they exist, and 
it is not having an easy time. Some months ago it was 
announced that £25,000,000 a year must be raised by 
new taxation, and now there are two rival sets of 
expedients in the field,—the revised proposals of the 
Government, and those which come, in effect, from a semi- 
rebellious Parliamentary eombination. The original pro- 
posals of the Government have been shattered. It will be 
seen that not much progress has been made. 


The original scheme of the Government provided for 
raising most of the £25,000,000 by indirect taxation, aud 
the remainder (one-fifth) by Death-duties. ‘The Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag which examined the Bill condemned 
it at almost every point. All the suggested indirect taxes 
would interfere with trade, said the Kadicals and Liberals ; 
and as for the Death-duties, the Agrarians would have 
nothing to say to them. A Prussian Junker would cease 
to be what he always has been if he admitted the possi- 
bility of such taxes. ‘The Radicals and Liberals were thus 
at the throat of the Conservatives, the former clamvouring 
for Death-duties, and the latter utterly refusing to consider 
them. At this juncture the Roman Catholic Centre, which 
had been living in the shadow since the last Dissolution, 
rushed to the help of the Conservatives. In combination 
they had a majority in the Reichstag, and in the Finance 
Committee they were able so decisively to crush the 
Radicals and Liberals that both the latter washed their 
hands of the Committee. The Conservatives and Clericals, 
left in practical possession, devised just the kind of 
scheme they had always wanted. It provides for raising 
£19,000,000 from indirect taxation and £7,000,000 from 
direct taxation. The direct taxation includes taxes on the 
“ unearned increment” of land and of stocks and shares, 
but Death-duties have no part or lot in the matter. 
This scheme has entered into rivalry with the revised 
proposals of the Government itself which were published 
a few days ago. We have summarised these proposals 
elsewhere, and need only say here that they contain Death- 
duties, very cautiously and delicately propounded it is 
true, and very gentle in their incidence, but still Death- 
duties. The interesting question in German politics now 
is whether Prince Biilow will be able to ca!! the Conserva- 
ties and Centre combination to heel. The old Bloc of 
Conservatives, Rudicals, and Liberals has fallen asunder. 
Will he substitute for its services those of the new com- 
bination? And if he does, will he succeed in making 
the Conservatives and Clericals swallow the Death-duties, 
or will he himself be coerced into abandoning them ? 
His speech was that of a man clear as to what he 
wanted, and yet inclined to wait on events. He provoked 
and soothed every one a little. No doubt he hoped 
that such indifferent stimulants to antagonism and loyalty 
would excite enough signs and tokens for his guidance. 
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He knows, of course, that the Conservatives and the 
Clericals rule the roost for the time being, but he still 
foresees the possibility of a “statesmanlike coalition of 
Conservatives and Liberals.” We imagine that they will 
not combine again unless the Conservatives accept the 
Death-duties. That is evidently Prince Biilow’s own view 
of the situation, because his chief point was that it is 
essential for the Conservatives to consent to them. 
In any case, he has to make sure that the Liberals 
feel they have a place in the sun through his favour. 
He therefore assured them, to begin with, that their 
rticipation in the work of the Government was 
ighly desirable. Many a martyr to the German idea, 
he reminded them, came from the Liberal camp. To 
squeeze out Liberalism would be an historical injustice 
and a political mistake. But (here he turned to reproaches) 
the doctrinaire character of Liberalism made it difficult to 
deal with. In conversation with Liberals he was often 
told : “ We really think you are right, but then there is our 
a ” Here a good many Englishmen will 
able to sympathise with Prince Biilow, being them- 
selves familiar with that common vice of democracy,— 
the wholesale acceptance, without any effort of thought, 
of rule-of-thumb principles, as though every sentence of 
Bentham or Mill had a plenary verbal inspiration. He 
was less kind to the Conservatives. This was the only 
Roman part in a rather unimpressive speech; he offered 
the hardest terms to his conquerors. (We quote from 
Reuter’s telegram.) “I cannot,” he said, “ subordinate 
myself to the Conservatives. No Minister values the 
importance of the Conservatives higher than I do. I 
proved this in the early days of my Chancellorship. An 
arrangement was effected on the hapless Canal Bill, and 
the tension between the Crown and the Conservatives was 
removed. From the very first I made a stand for the 
wishes, interests, and rights of agriculture. But I will 
not allow myself to be forced, even by the Conservatives, 
to depart from the line of policy prescribed by reasons of 
State.” After sandwiching in some praise of the historical 
part played by the Conservatives, Prince Biilow went on :— 
“ But the Government cannot become the business manager 
of the Conservatives, any more than it requires them to 
be a Government party sans phrase. The Conservatives 
will be digging their own grave if they do not abandon 
their untenable position in time. The party might bring 
about the failure for the present of the Succession-duty, 
which was unacceptable to it, but it could not dispose of it 
for all time.” The general sense of Prince Biilow’s speech 
was that he adheres to the Death-duties, and that he rejects 
the Conservative suggestions—crack-brained, and even 
vindictive, they seem to us—for the taxation of trade and 
business. Whether he will be able to pick a good working 
team out of so many jibbing horses is another matter. 
He plainly contemplates the possibility of failure and 
retirement :—“ Finally, a word with regard to the question 
of my going or remaining. I shall remain so long as the 
Emperor believes that my co-operation is of service in 
conducting the foreign and internal policy of the Empire, 
and so long as I myself, according to my own political 
conviction and my opinion of the situation, consider that 
that co-operation can serve a useful purpose.” 

Whether Prince Biilow stays or goes, he is indubit- 
ably right about the Death-duties. Germany cannot 
continue along her present course indefinitely without 
raising money in this way. The ridiculously narrow 
Prussian franchise has enabled the Prussian Conserva- 
tives to resist a form of taxation which they regard 
as a personal attack, and, by the great power that 
franchise gives them, to get their prejudice respected 
in Imperial affairs. But in the nature of things a Tory 
democracy will arise one day even in Prussia, and when 
such forces as are described in Disraeli’s ‘‘ Coningsby” are 
let loose, the Junkers will regret it if they have paid no 
attention to such advice as Prince Biilow has just offered 
them. The German National Debt has increased by leaps 
and bounds in the last few years, and the country cannot 
go on borrowing for ever. We do not doubt that there is 
enough money to pay all the bills, but the difficulty is to 
lay hands upon it. The relations between the Imperial 
Exchequer and the States, as we have said, make the 
operation difficult; but the greatest impediment of all to 
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THE AMERICAN TARIFF. 


ee Tariff Reformers in this country there arg 
many who, in spite of their zeal for their cause, 
occasionally feel anxiety as to what may be the effect of 
a Protectionist system upon the political morality of the 
country. Such men would do wisely to examine carefully 
the proceedings of the American Legislature in connexion 
with the proposed reform of the tariff in the United States, 
It will be remembered that at the last election for Congress 
Tariff Reform held a prominent place in the programme 
of both parties. By Tariff Reform it is hardly n 

to explain that American politicians mean a reduction of 
the existing tariff, for the benefit of the consumer who hag 
grown tired of paying heavy duties in order to increase 
the profits of protected interests. Nor was it merely 
the ultimate consumer, the man in the street or the 
woman at the cupboard, who aroused the sympathies 
of American politicians before the election. ‘There wag 
also an organised protest from large bodies of manu. 
facturers who found that the development of their business 
was handicapped by the heavy duties that they had to pay 
on certain articles which to them were raw materials, 
Under such conditions it seemed probable that a real 
reduction in the tariff would be effected, and the debuteg 
in Congress were awaited with considerable interest, 
Events have shown that the vast majority of the American 
people are impotent in face of the protected interests 
which have quartered themselves upon the country, and 
maintain their privileges through the control which they 
possess over Members of Congress. 

The results of the proceedings in Congress, so far as 
they have yet gone, are ably summed up in a recent letter 
from the Times correspondent. He states that the tariff 
consists of two sections, of which one is already completed. 
This first section deals with the schedules which are to 
constitute the minimum tariff of the United States. Except 
in a few points, this minimum tarfff is practically the same 
as the old tariff which politicians of both sides, before the 
election, promised to reduce. There have, indeed, been 
a few reductions made in articles in which the protected 
manufacturers no longer fear foreign competition. On the 
other hand, the duties have been raised on those articles 
in which foreign manufacturers have been gaining ground 
over their American rivals. It is significant, moreover, 
that while the reductions which have been made are 
effected by the simple arithmetical process of taking off a 
certain percentage of the old duty, the increases have been 
effected by changing the classification. Thus the politicians 
are able to point with pride to the reductions which they 
have made, while the increases are, to quote the words 
of the Times, enveloped in “a cloud of bewildering 
uncertainty.” Our English Tariff Reformers, who have 
joined in attacking Mr. Lloyd George’s Budget because of 
the uncertainty of the many taxes which it imposes, will 
be interested to learn that, in the opinion of the T'imes 
correspondent, this “ cloud of bewildering uncertainty” is 
“an essential feature of the Protectionist programme.” 

So much for the first section of the American Tariff 
Bill. The second section, which still remains to be 
debated, is, from some points of view, even more important. 
According to the Times correspondent, the importance of 
this section has not been appreciated even by Americans 
themselves, yet if it is passed it will make the new tariff 
of the United States higher in every schedule and on 
every dutiable article than any preceding tariff. This 
section provides that on and after March 31st, 1910, the 
general tariff of the United States will be the duties laid 
down in Section 1, above referred to, plus 25 per cent. ad 
valorem, and plus a new duty of five cents per pound on 
coffee and ten cents per pound on tea. This general 
tariff is to come into operation at once, and is to remain 
in operation until the President of the United States has 
satisfied himself by inquiry that the minimum tariff in 
Schedule 1 may be substituted for it in particular cases. 
In order to enable him to introduce the minimum tariff 
in place of the maximum tariff for the benefit of any par- 
ticular foreign country, he must open an inquiry into the 
“complicated mechauism of import duties, export bounties, 
trade regulations, other regulations, changes and exactions,” 
not only so far as they are enforced by the Govern- 
ment of that country, but also by the Government “of any 





easy Imperial finance is the inelasticity of the highly 
Protectionist tariff. 
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satisfy himself that neither the foreign country nor the 
Colony is unduly discriminating against the United 
States, and that they are willing to offer reciprocal con- 
cessions in return for the concessions granted in the 
minimum tariff. When all this has been done, and not 
before, he may substitute the minimum for the maximum 
tariff as regards this particular foreign country. 

Quite apart from the delay which must occur if the 
President is to carry out the new duties entrusted to him, 
there is also the certainty that the protected interests will 
fight against the concession of the minimum tariff, although 
that itself is almost probhibitory, and will produce a wealth 
of evidence to convince the President that he is bound to 
maintain the maximum rates. The position is ably summed 
up in the words of an American critic quoted by the Times 
correspondent, who says that ‘the interested and organised 
avarice of the country will be enlisted on the side of the 
maximum rates.” We may well ask our English Tariff 
Reformers whether this is the kind of ideal to which they 
are looking forward. 

For other evidence on the same subject we recommend 
them to examine the articles appearing in the Journal of 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of New York. In a 
recent article this influential paper says: “The system 
of Protection for domestic industry against foreign com- 
petition has grown into such a tangle of restriction upon 
trade, and such a dependence of industries upon the taxes 
of the consumer to sustain combinations of producers, 
that all fundamental economic principle is lost sight of 
in the impenetrable jungle.” The same article goes on to 
remark that in previous revisions of the tariff the favoured 
interests conducted their campaign in committee-rooms or 
private chambers. Now they have grown so callous of 
public opinion that they come out into the open. “ The 
conflict in open debate is between interests and claims, 
and party lines are in utter disarray.” So much for the 
moral effect of a Protectionist system to which our Tariff 
Reformers wish this country to return. As to its economic 
effect the Journal of Commerce is equally emphatic. It 
declares that the tariff “is a potent cause of the great 
inequalities of income and of wealth, and the main cause 
of the peculiarly high cost of living in this country which 
makes high wages delusive”; and, again, “the tariff in 
raising the cost of living does not increase the meaus of 
living, but distributes such means unfairly.” 

Nor can Tariff Reformers derive any comfort from the 
reflection that a Protectionist tariff is at any rate a means 
of obtaining revenue. ‘The financial embarrassments of 
the United States are hardly less serious than those of 
Germany. It is now anticipated that the deficit on the 
current fiscal year in the United States will be no less than 
$100,000,000 (£20,000,000). So far from the tariff being 
used as a means of providing for this deficit, it appears 
that during the tariff discussions scarcely a word has been 
said about the financial situation. The whole struggle 
has been between rival interests and claims. 

We are quite sure that the majority of English Tariff 
Reformers have not yet considered this aspect of the 
question with sufficient seriousness. They have been led 
away by the belief that all kinds of wonderful reforms can 
be effected by the simple expedient of taxing people for 
the benefit of one another. They have not paused to 
reflect that in a country governed by anelected Legislature 
this process of mutual taxation must convert all politics 
into a struggle between selfish interests. The man who 
wants a benefit for himself at the expense of the com- 
munity will pull one way; the man who is resisting taxes 
on what he consumes will pull another way. Under such 
conditions all consideration for the general well-being of 
the country will be submerged in a struggle of interest 
against interest, and even if that struggle is not accom- 
panied, as in practice it certainly will be, by actual bribery, 
the corruption of motive which must take place will be 
equally destructive to the morality of political life. 





AN IDEAL MEMBER FOR OXFORD. 


ROUGHOUT the present and the last Parliaments 
there have been a man and a constituency who seemed 
only waiting for the accident that should bring them 
together. The representation of Oxford University calls 
for unusual qualifications. In all other cases, save one or 








two, an English constituency when it has to choose a 
representative thinks, and thinks rightly, of the political 
opinions of the candidate. England is the last home of 
party government, and often as party government has been 
attacked, and illogical as in some cases it may appear to 
be, we sincerely hope that Englishmen will continue to 
cling to it. The experience of other countries does not 
make us in love with any of the modifications of the 
group system by which party government has been dis- 
placed. But even in England there are occasional 
breaks in what is ordinarily a sound rule. Now and 
again there is an exceptional Member,—one whom his 
constituency has chosen to go on returning, though he 
no longer expresses with the old exactness the opinions 
of those who send him to Parliament. The electors 
feel, and feel with reason, that the ties of habit and 
intimacy are not to be lightly broken even in presence 
of growing differences of outlook. Such cases are rare, 
but when they occur they are examples of a happy 
forbearance. Each fresh election is a fresh tribute to 
the good sense of an ordinary constituency which knows 
when it is well represented, and can value merit and 
consistency in a representative. The University of Oxford, 
on the other hand, is an example of an exceptional 
constituency. It is one of the rare cases in which 
political considerations rightly take the second rank. It 
is to this circumstance, indeed, that the constituency 
owes its continued life. There is no obvious reason 
why a Liberal or a Conservative, a Free-trader or 
a ‘Tariff Reformer, should have two votes merely 
because he is an Oxford M.A., still less why he should 
give one of them in a specially created constituency. 
The main justification of academical representation is 
that the members of a University are assumed to con- 
tribute a different element to the House of Commons 
than is sent there by other constituencies. In theory, at 
all events, the electorate is supposed to rise above the 
politics of the moment, to feel that, important as political 
agreement is, the connexion between a University repre- 
sentative and those he represents embraces something 
more. Character has more weight than in other con- 
stituencies. Intellectual distinction has there a value 
which it cannot expect to have elsewhere. The electors 
have their politics like other men, but they wear them, 
or should wear them, with a difference. They are 
disposed, or should be disposed, to seek not only for 
a representative of recognised Parliamentary eminence, 
but for one who combines with this qualification 
something of originality. Their object is, or should 
be, not only to secure a good Member, but a Member 
whose merit is unusual in kind as well as in degree, 
to find a home at Westminster for a man who might not 
easily find one elsewhere. They can give effect to their 
political convictions in the ordinary constituencies to one 
or other of which each elector almost invariably belongs. 
In voting as graduates of their University they have an 
opportunity of showing that though they are politicians 
they can be something more,—that they have the power, 
when the opportunity offers, of taking a compre- 
hensive survey of the multitudinous needs, intellectual 
and moral as well as political and economic, of a great 
nation. 

These are some of the reasons which have led many of 
the Oxford electors to see in Lord Hugh Cecil the man 
who is marked out to represent them in Parliament. 
Only a few of them, it may be, find themselves in agree- 
ment with all his opinions. What they are in agreement 
with is something of more importance. It is the way 
in which he looks at public affairs, the means by 
which he seeks to make his views of public affairs 
prevail, the order of importance in which he places 
the objects to which he devotes his political life. Over 
and above all this there is the specially Oxford ring 
that characterises all his utterances. Men may like or 
dislike it, but they cannot fail to recognise it. To recall 
Oxford may be a disadvantage elsewhere; it should hardly 
be one in a constituency every Member of which has been 
made, or at least bas had the opportunity of being made, 
by Oxford. Nor is it only on these general grounds 
—conclusive as, to our mind, they are—that we look on 
Lord Hugh Cecil as to a quite unusual extent the right 
man to represent Oxford ideas and wishes in the House of 
Commons. It is also because the estimate he has formed 
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of that House—of the place which it ought to hold in the 
country, of the work it ought to do for the country—is an 
estimate which is daily becoming rarer, and at the same 
time daily becoming more vital to the well-being of the 
community. One of the worst features of the time is the 
impatience excited by every attempt to keep the House of 
Commons to its proper business. That business, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil has lately said—in a speech reported in the 
forthcoming number of the Dublin Review, and ably com- 
mented on by its editor—is deliberation, but deliberation is 
now in disrepute. “The function of persuasion in the life 
of the House of Commons is steadily diminishing, and it 
is diminishing because there is no one to persuade.” 
Neither Ministers nor Members care to attend debates which 
have no influence on a division. They prefer to stay in 
the smoking-room or in the library. But “if deliberation 
in the true sense of the word does not take place in the 
House of Commons, it will take place nowhere.” The 
electorate will be asked—is now asked—to decide a dozen 
issues of which it knows nothing, and under this pressure 
it can but vote in baste and repent at leisure. ‘To send 
once more to Parliament a man who holds this sound and 
almost forgotten theory of the first and most essential 
work of the House of Commons would be a distinction for 
any constituency. For Oxford it is a duty. 


All the same, it is a duty that is not recognised by all 
whom it concerns. In various letters and articles in 
the Protectionist Press the Oxford electors are daily 
implored to put convictions before genius, and to reject 
Lord Hugh Cecil because he is not a Tariff Reformer. 
The only duties that the University of Oxford ought 
to have in mind at the next election are duties on 
imported goods. All the admitted qualities for the 

st of Member for Oxford University which Lord 
Frugh Cecil possesses are to go for nothing because he is 
unsound on this one point. We can only say that if 
Oxford is to consider this, and nothing else, in the choice of 
a representative, she has forfeited her title to be a separate 
factor in our electoral system. ‘Tariff Reform candidates 
are to be had in every constituency. What Oxford should 
seek for in a Member ought to be something more than 
what grows in every political hedgerow. We shall hardly 
be believed, perhaps, when we say that, Lord Hugh Cecil 
being what he is, we should be anxious to see him elected 
even if he were a Tariff Reformer. So you may think, 
we shall be told, but unless Lord Hugh Cecil were of 
your mind on this vital point you would never become 
so alive to his virtues. Now there happens to be a 
question which, in our opinion, is of greater importance 
even than Free-trade, and that is the question, or rather 
the group of questions, which relates to the religion of the 
nation. With Lord Hugh Cecil's ecclesiastical opinions the 
Spectator has absolutely no sympathy. He is a pronounced 
High Churchman of the “exclusive” type. That the 
Spectator is nothing of the sort its columns for the last two 
or three weeks have borne ample witness. There is probably 
no ecclesiastical question except disestablishment likely 
to be raised in the House of Commons on which Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s vote would be in accordance with our views. 
And yet it is not too much to say that his ecclesiastical 
opinions are one of the reasons why we wish not only to 
see him again in Parliament, but to see him sent there by 
the University of Oxford. We wish to see him again in 
Parliament because, though our conclusions on ecclesiastical 
matters are antagonistic to his, we start with the same 
desire to give religion its place in the national life and the 
national character. We wish to see him sent there by the 
University of Oxford because his ecclesiastical convictions 
are shared probably by a large section of that particular 
constituency. Solong as there are High Churchmen of his 
type in the nation and in the electorate we are anxious 
that there should be High Churchmen in the House of 
Commons, and if Oxford will have nothing to say to 
them—unless they are also Tariff Reformers—there is 
not much chance that any other constituency will be more 
unbiassed in its choice. Of course, if the Oxford electors 
are determined to subordinate all other considerations to 
the reimposition of duties on imports, we cannot expect 
them to return Lord Hugh Cecil. But if their Unionism 
is not inconsistent with the wish to see a man who on 
every other point is admirably fitted to represent them 
restored to active political life, they will be willing to 
tolerate what they deem Lord Hugh’s errors on this one 





matter in consideration of his services to the University, to 
the spiritual side of life, and to high and sincere politics 
“The real fact is”—we quote from one of his many 
assailants in the daily Press—‘“ he is not a 
man.” Consequently “to Unionists who value Tariff 
Reform as the winning item in their programme he 
leaves no choice but to oppose him.” This is a statement 
with which we can have no possible quarrel. If Oxford 
has made up her mind to know no question that is not 
fiscal, and to value nothing in a representative except 
readiness to vote for a programme the particulars of which 
have not yet been disclosed, she must not elect Lord Hugh 
Cecil. But until she has deliberately rejected him we 
shall refuse to believe that the politics even of the most 
convinced Tariff Reformers among her sons are of a type 
so low in itself and so lowering to those of whom it 
takes possession. 





NONCONFORMISTS AND THE COMMUNION. 


N our final word on this subject we desire not only to 
say nothing that may wound the feelings or con- 
sciences of those who disagree with us, but also to offer 
our apologies should we in the heat of controversy have 
unwittingly said anything that may hurt or provoke those 
who differ from us. Weare, as our readers know, intensely 
anxious to uphold the Establishment, and to maintain 
the position that the State is not solely a secular institution 
which concerns itself with nothing but roads, railways, 
drains, the police, and the rest of the mechanical affairs of 
life, but is a divine institution concerned as much with the 
moral and spiritual as with the material side of life, and 
this quite as much now when it puts no constraint upon 
men’s opinions or consciences as in the days when, through 
its over-anxiety in affairs religious, it lost touch with the 
matters of the spirit. In fact, instead of the State being 
spiritualised the Church was secularised. But it is a 
hopeless task to maintain the Established Church unless 
that Church is comprehensive and national in the true 
sense,—a Church in which all sections of the nation can 
claim a share, even though that share be of varying degrees 
of intensity. Once accept the notion that the Church of 
England is simply an episcopal sect, rigid and exclusive, 
and the grounds either in policy or equity on which it can 
base its claim to be established and national are reduced 
to the vanishing-point. That being so, we are most anxious, 
as we believe are also the vast majority of the laity, 
the majority of the Bishops, and a great part of the clergy, 
to maintain what the law of the land has always main- 
tained,—namely, that a man does not lose his rights 
in the Church, or his status as a parishioner, because he 
is a Nonconformist, that is, does not conform to all the 
ceremonies and rites of the Church, and, further, has 
attached himself to some other and more exclusive Church. 
He is in no sense excommunicate or driven out of the 
Church, but is merely what the law has always called him, 
a nonconformist, and a nonconformist who has the right 
to occasioual conformity, and who will be protected iu its 
exercise. 

Many of those who agree with the spirit of the general 
propositions we have here set forth find a difficulty in the 
rubrics, or rather in one of the rubrics, of the Prayer- 
book. They would very much like to welcome to the 
Communion all who are “ ready and desirous” to join in 
that service, unless, of course, such persons are of notorious 
evil life. Unfortunately doubts have arisen in the minds 
of a certain number of clergy as to whether they can grant 
this general right of Communion in face of the rubric which 
appears to make Confirmation, or at any rate an expressed 
desire to be confirmed, an essential condition. Here we 
venture to say that a study, not only of such authorities 
as there are on the point, but also of the arguments 
brought to bear upon the matter by the very able and 
learned men who have written in opposition to our view, 
has convinced us that the letter of the rubric in question 
does not bind and need not trouble the consciences 
of the clergy any more than the other rubrics which 
are not now insisted on, and so have in effect ceased to 
be binding. Even if we take the view that the rubric 
at the end of the Confirmation Service was meant to be 
exclusive when it was made, and to forbid absolutely the 
communion of Presbyterians, Lutherans, and all persons 
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the Church of England, or of a Church possessing and 
recognising the Apostolic Succession—a view which, we 
may 8a incidentally, is, in our opinion, directly opposed 
to the history, meaning, and legal effect of that rubric— 
nevertheless we hold that the usage of the Church, and of 
the highest authorities in the Church, has been so con- 
sistently opposed to the carrying out of that rubric 
according to the letter that it must be considered as having 
ceased to bind. It must be regarded just in the same way 
as the rubric as to previous notice of the desire to com- 
municate, or as the Canon directing the repelling of such 
persons as the clergyman may deem to have “spoken 
against or depraved” the Royal Supremacy in “ Causes 
Ecclesiastical.” Again, the Confirmation rubric may be 
put on a par with the rubrics and statutes which forbid 
any alteration in the services set forth in the Prayer-book, 
—rubrics and legal provisions which are now held not to 
bind the clergy in their strict and literal sense. 


The best proof that the usage of the Church has been 
to admit, and not to repel, persons who have not been 
confirmed either according to the rites of the Church of 
England or by some Bishop possessing the Apostolic 
Succession is to be found in the manner in which the 
foreign Princesses who have become Queens or Princesses 
here, or the Princes who have married into our Royal 
house and become British subjects, have been treated. 
From the time of the Reformation to the present day 
there have been scores of such marriages, and yet Con- 
firmation has never been required. Yet the majority of 
these Royal ladies and Princes have been members 
of the Lutheran Church, or of Churches like that in 
which her present Majesty the Queen was brought up,— 
ie., Churches without the Apostolic Succession. We may 
note here that none of those who have taken the side 
opposed to us have ventured to meet this point, either 
directly or indirectly, so absolutely strong is it in enforcing 
ourcontention. From the point of view of those who insist 
upon the absolute bar of non-Confirmation the Queen and 
Prince Albert were, of course, exactly in the position of the 
humblest Nonconformist or Presbyterian. Unless, then, 
those who oppose our view are prepared to argue that there 
is one law for Princesses and another for ordinary men 
and women—which, of course, they would not dream of 
doing—the usage of the Church in these conspicuous and, 
as we may term them, national examples is conclusive. To 
put it in another way. Unless our opponents can show that 
there was something exceptional about the cases of Prince 
Albert and of the Queen, and of the other Royal personages 
we have referred to, which admittedly they cannot show, 
then the usage of the English Church to admit unconfirmed 
persons is established. In addition to the conclusive 
argument which can be drawn from the cases of the 
Queen and the Royal Princes and Princesses, usage 
has been established in hundreds of humbler examples. 
Till within the last forty or fifty years it would have 
been difficult indeed to find a clergyman who would 
have thought of refusing the Communion to Presby- 
terians or to Nonconformists merely on the ground 
that they had not been confirmed. Further, it may be 
argued that the statutes dealing with occasional conformity 
implicitly, if not expressly, gave statutory sanction to the 
usage. It is notorious that those who availed themselves of 
such Acts were unconfirmed persons. So strong was the 
usage on this point, and so little desire was there to insist 
upon the exclusiou of unconfirmed persons, that we believe 
we are right in saying that a very considerable number of 
persons have become Bishops and Archbishops in the 
Church of England who were themselves never confirmed. 
We do not speak from certain knowledge, but we very 
much doubt whether Archbishop Tait, to mention only one 
recent case, was ever confirmed. No doubt his Ordination 
might be held to act as constructive Confirmation, but it 
is hardly to be supposed that he did not receive the 
Communion in the Church of England until he was 
ordained. 





THE NEED FOR A STATEMENT BY THE 
BISHOPS. 
Ww have dealt in the preceding article with the legal 
_ merits of the question of Confirmation and Com- 
munion. We must now meet a point which we are well 
aware has given cause for difficulty and anxiety to many 








minds. There are many Bishops and clergy in the 
Church of England who, though they take what we may 
venture to call, for the sake of brevity, our view, are at 
the same time deeply anxious to insist as far as possible 
upon the duty of Church-people to be confirmed. They 
attach great importance to that rite, not from any 
superstitious feeling in regard to it, but because they 
believe that it is of very great spiritual use and benefit. 
But, they argue, suppose it is widely recognised and 
admitted that Confirmation is not required for admission 
to Communion, how would it be possible to maintain 
in strength and vigour the rite of Confirmation? 
“ How are we to tell people that they ought to be con- 
firmed with one voice, and with the other tell them that 
it does not matter?” ‘The best answer to these doubts 
and difficulties is, we think, again to be found in the usage 
of the Church. And here we would specially point to the 
admirable letter written on the subject by Archbishop Tait 
in 1869. Before we quote this letter we must remind our 
readers of certain facts. ‘The Company appointed by 
Convocation to revise the Authorised Version of the New 
Testament before their first meeting on June 22nd, 1869, 
received the Holy Communion in Henry VII.’s chapel 
in Westminster Abbey. ‘This learned and distinguished 
body of scholars and divines included several Scotch 
Presbyterians and English Nonconformists, none of whom 
had been confirmed. This beautiful act of Christian 
fellowship was unfortunately denounced by a certain 
number of narrow-minded and bigoted men as a scandal. 
Indeed, a Church newspaper is recorded to have declared 
that the Communion of June 22nd was “a deliberate 
embodiment of insult and defiance to the whole of Catholic 
Christendom.” Another so-called religious paper wrote 
as follows:—‘ The rumoured blasphemy has proved too 
true... a dignitary of the Church has cast pearls 
before swine, and given that which is most holy to the 
dogs. There can be no possible defence for such an 
act of desecration as the administration of the Holy 
Communion to Presbyteriars, Baptists, and Unitarians.” 
Happily we need not here deal with that side of the con- 
troversy which concerned the Unitarian divine, Mr. Vance 
Smith, or with the ignorance and folly of those who could 
not distinguish between a non-Trinitarian and a Deist. 
Ali that we are concerned with at present is that part of the 
protest made against the admission of unconfirmed Presby- 
terians and Nonconformists. Archbishop Tait dealt with 
the whole controversy in the best possible spirit in his reply 
to the memorial from the president of the English Church 
Union, the Hon. C. L. Wood (now Lord Halifax). The 
president of the English Church Union, while “ hailing 
with satisfaction the desire of the Presbyterians, Wesleyans, 
and others to take part in the services of the Church,” 
deprecated as “a dishonour to our Lord and Saviour” 
the concession of “the sacred privilege of Church Com- 
munion to persons who deny the Church's characteristic 
doctrines.” To this letter the Archbishop replied :— 

“I do not hesitate to say that I agree with you in thinking it a 
cause for thankfulness that so many persons of whom this could 
scarcely bo expected should be ready to join in the solemn 
doctrinal statements contained in our Communion Service; while 
I scarcely think it would have been right to repel, as you seem to 
desire, any individual who was willing so to join, and who had 
been thought fit to take part in the great religious work of 
revising the present version of the Holy Scriptures.” 

Later on Canon Carter transmitted to the Archbishop a 
memorial in protest signed by fifteen hundred and twenty- 
nine clergymen of the Church of England. This memorial 
quoted and laid special stress on the rubric at the end of 
the Confirmation Service in regard to unconfirmed persons, 
and thus raised the exact issue which we have been 
debating. In his carefully reasoned reply Archbishop 
Tait lays down, to begin with, “the responsibility as to 
attendance on the individual conscience of those who 
join in the Holy Communion.” He then expresses his 
agreement with the Ritual Commissioners, “ who in their 
recent Report have appended to the directions respecting 
the Administration of the Lord’s Supper the following 
note: ‘The foregoing directions are not to be held to 
authorise the refusal of the Holy Communion to those who 
humbly and devoutly desire to partake thereof.’” We 
may remind our readers that the Ritual Commissioners 
included the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop 
of Armagh, the Bishops of London, Winchester, Gloucester, 
Bristol, Chester, St. David’s, and Carlisle, and a large 
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number of leading Churchmen among the mys Though 
there were minority Reports and exceptions about almost 
all the other matters reported on, there seems to have 
been, with the one exception of Mr. Perry, unanimous 
agreement upon the recommendation of this new rubric,— 
it was an additional rubric, not merely a note, which was 
proposed. 

Archbishop Tait in his letter to Canon Carter then 
goes on to ask whether “error of religious opinion” is to 
be a disqualification, and to deal with the hypothetical 
case of an avowed infidel being admitted, even if it was 
known to the officiating minister that he came only to 
scoff. “TI answer, that in any case where a minister is in 
doubt the Church points to the propriety of his consult- 
ing his Bishop, and if the case is such as to require 
him to act at once, he must forthwith inform his 
Bishop, with whom, and not with the officiating minister, 
the ultimate responsibility of deciding the case must 
rest.” The Archbishop dwells upon the fact that he is 
not insensible to the honest anxiety of those who have 
memorialised him. He believes, however, that “they have 
no ground for alarm lest the solemnity of the Church’s 
ordinances should be lowered ” :— 

“ But some of the memorialists are indignant at the admission 
of any Dissenters, however orthodox, to the Holy Communion in 
our Church. I confess that I have no sympathy with such 
objections. I consider that the interpretation which these 
memorialists put upon the rubric to which they appeal, at the 
end of the Communion Service, is quite untenable. As at present 
advised, I believe this rubric to apply solely to our own people, 
and not to those members of foreign or dissenting bodies who 
occasionally conform. All who have studied the history of our 
Church, and especially of the reign of Queen Anne, when this 
question was earnestly debated, must know how it has been con- 
tended that the Church of England places no bar against occa- 
sional conformity. WhileI hail any approaches that are made 
to us by the ancient Churches of the East and by the great 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches of the continent of Europe, 
and while I lament that Roman Catholics by the fault of their 
leaders are becoming further removed from us at a time when 
all the rest of Christendom is drawing closer together, I rejoice 
very heartily that so many of our countrymen at home, usually 
separated from us, have been able devoutly to join with us in 
this holy rite, as the inauguration of the solemn work they have 
in hand. I hope that we may see in this Holy Communion an 
omen of a time not far distant, when our unhappy divisions may 
disappear, and, as we serve one Saviour, and profess to believe in 
one Gospel, we may all unite more closely in the discharge of the 
great duties which our Lord has laid on us of preparing the world 
for His second coming.” 

We believe that in this wise and essentially Christian 
letter—a letter which appears by its phraseology to have 
been based on legal advice—is to be found the solution 
of the practical part of the problem before us,—the 
solution of the difficulty of keeping the comprehensive 
character of the National Church, while at the same 
time maintaining the rite of Confirmation. What, in 
effect, Archbishop Tait lays down is this. While it is 
the duty of the clergy to bring the obligation of Con- 
firmation before Churchmen, they are to recognise that 
Presbyterians, Nonconformists, and members of other non- 
episcopal Churches have a right to receive the Communion 
in the churches of the National Church if they so desire, 
and should not be repelled. Their membership of other 
Churches, and the fact that they are accustomed to 
receive the Communion in those Churches, is to be 
taken as sufficient proof that they are worthy to come 
to the Communion.—The case of “E. M. L.,” we may 
remark, is exactly in point. She was a Congregationalist 
and she did not wish to abandon the membership of her 
own Church. Therefore, in the opinion of Archbishop Tait, 
the rubric did not affect her, and the clergyman had no 
right to repel her.—Archbishop Tait’s biographer goes 
on to point out that the Archbishop practised what he 
preached. Questions as to the admission to Communion 
of those who were not members of the Church of England 
came before him again and again during his public life, 
and he never wavered in the advice he gave,—i.e., that 
to be found in the letter we have just quoted. 

It seems to us that the time has now come when 
Archbishop Tait’s view of the proper usage should 
be systematised and given a wider publicity. Would 
it not be possible for the Bishops when they assemble 
at one of their periodical meetings to agree that the 
clergy should be told that if they take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of repelling any man or woman 
of good life who is anxious to receive the Communion, 





they must at once report such action to the Bishop ? 
Further, we would suggest that the Bishops should agree 
whenever a case of that kind is reported that they wil] 
give the guidance and direction given by Archbishop Tait, 
That is, the clergy should be admonished to admit to 
the Communion without let or hindrance any person, even 
though unconfirmed, who is a member of a Nonconformigt 
Church, and is accustomed to receive the Communion in his 
own Church. If, however, the person in question informs 
the clergyman that he has ceased to be a member of such 
Presbyterian or nonconforming Church, and considers 
himself now a member of the Church of England, the 
clergyman should point out to that person the duty of 
being confirmed. To adopt this proposal would not 
materially alter the custom of the Church, though we 
must admit that it would not be quite consistent with 
the usage of the Church in regard to the Royal Family, 
At the same time, it would fully maintain the com. 
prehensive and national character of the Church, and 
be in accordance with the spirit of the Anglican Church 
as laid down in the preface to the Prayer-book. 

We must say in conclusion that we cannot publish any 
further correspondence on this subject. 








“SPLENDID IN ASHES.” 

RENCHMEN customarily show more respect than 
Englishmen for funerals passing in the streets. They 
take off their hats almost invariably ; and the ritual of their 
creed seems somehow to detach itself from the Church and 
from the chapelle ardente where the body has lain in state in 
a private house, and to communicate itself to all their 
behaviour, wherever they may be. We can judge of this 
by many outward signs, even though we may be unable to 
test the underlying degree of sincerity. But last week the 
usual decorum and courtesy of Parisians departed from 
them, and they received with insults the passage of the 
hearse at the funeral of a well-known citizen. The scene, we 
should think, was unparalleled. The funeral was that of 
M. Chauchard, the extremely rich proprietor of the Magasins 
du Louvre. He had himself planned for his funeral rites a 
costly pageant, and though it is said that the more sumptuous 
part of the scheme—which would not have disagreed with 
the pretensions to magnificence of a Louis Quatorze—was 
abandoned, the undertakers contrived to do what they could 
in the way of senseless expenditure within the ample limits 
of the residual programme. Perhaps the Parisian crowd felt 
that it had been deceived, and that the “show” was not grand 
enough for the resources of the Magasins du Louvre. But 
what a satirical reflection on the vanity which aspires to make 
a show at all of the funeral of a private person! Even as it 
was, cavalry had been engaged, and servants in Napoleonic 
uniforms played their part. At the Madeleine singers from 
the Opera sang solos in the Mass. From early in the 
morning the preparations for the funeral had occupied 
the attention of Paris; then the service at the Madeleine 
was not over till half-past one; and for two or three 
after that the procession was making its way 
through the streets to the famous cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise. Along most of the route people in the crowd 
laughed derisively, blew toy whistles, and sang snatches of 
comic songs. Hawkers sold lampoons in which public 
opinion was safely ministered to by fictitious versions of 
M. Chauchard’s will disposing of his great fortune in ways 
which would have earned him gratitude, and perhaps even 
respect. At the Place de la Bastille, the very focus of Paris 
in riot, it was actually decided to change the course of the 
procession to avoid more trouble. Nevertheless, the police 
had the greatest difficulty in preventing the crowd from 
breaking up the cortege, and many persons were injured and 
many more arrested. Thus did M. Chauchard fail to gain for 
his carefully elaborated funeral the decent reception that awaits 

the passing to his grave of the most obscure pauper. 

Of course M. Chauchard’s life explains to some extent the 
treatment of his body after death. It was said—though here 
we are aware that we must make allowances for an inter-class 
bitterness in France which practically does not exist in 
England—that he drew his great wealth out of the sufferings 
of others, and that his notorious gifts to charities, so far as 
they were not a kind of conscience-money, were definitely a 
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means of advertisement. It was said, again, that he rented 


his fine house from the Town Council on the understanding 
that he was to leave many of his works of art to the Hétel de 
Ville, but that the collection which he did leave did not com- 
pensate the municipality for the loss of rent. We are unable 
to test the truth of all this, but we are quite sure that 
the immediate provocation of the crowd was the mis- 
guided magnificence of the funeral. Pretension exasperates 
to frenzy people who might have ignored or forgotten much if 
their criticism of an unpopular person or idea had not been 
challenged. The Parisians felt that they were asked to 
simulate grief in response to a commercial bid for it, and they 
revolted. Several much-discussed incidents guided their 
conclusions. They knew that M. Loubet had bestowed on 
M. Cbauchard the exceptional honour of the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, and now they found that M. Loubet 
was rewarded with a handsome sum in the will. But at all 
events they were quite wrong in thinking that M. Loubet had 
“done a deal,” whatever M. Chauchard’s view of the trans- 
action may have been. M. Loubet had evidently intended to 
acknowledge, after the manner of the heads of States, the 
benefactions of M. Chauchard; and when he discovered that 
the honour was paid for in the will, he at once refused, very 
much to his credit, to accept such an improper legacy. It 
was felt, then, that the whole funeral was a coercion of public 
sentiment, and as such it was resented. Rich men may have 
(though we doubt it in most cases) great power during their 
lives, but the mere fact of wealth can do nothing for them 
after death. That is a very trite lesson; but we cannot help 
employing the narratives we have read of M. Chauchard’s 
funeral in order to apply the lesson to funerals in general. 
For ure not all ostentatious funerals examples of the same 
delusion that virtue can be honoured, or, worse still, 
attributed to a person, by a tasteless and profitless 
display? “Life,” said Sir Thomas Browne, “is a pure 
flame, and we live by an invisible Sun within us. A 
small fire sufficeth for life, great flames seemed too little 
after death, while men vainly affected precious pyres and to 
burn like Sardanapalus, but the wisdom of funeral Laws found 
the folly of prodigal blazes, and reduced undoing fires, unto 
the rule of sober obsequies, wherein few could be so mean as 
not to provide wood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn.” There we 
have all that was necessary for the most genuine grief in the 
world,—“ wood, pitch, a mourner, and an urn.” Even a dead 
man himself is dignified in his death without the expenditure 
of asingle penny on trappings. As Sir Thomas Browne said 
in one of his most famous and resounding sentences: “But 
Man isa Noble Animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in 
the grave, solemnizing Nativities and Deaths with equal lustre, 
nor omitting Ceremonies of bravery, in the infamy of his 
nature.” 

We hope that the displeasing, and, after all, inexcusable, 
scenes in Paria will at all events turn people’s attention 
(for this cannot be done too often) to the wrong-headed- 
ness of display at funerals,—of all forms of expenditure 
perhaps the most vulgar and senseless. We know that it is 
done often enough by sincere and affectionate mourners 
with no thought except to honour the dead, but it is easily 
demonstrable that it does not even do that. We hardly ever 
met any one who desired ostentation at his own funeral, and 
we cannot see how respect is paid to the dead by doing what 
his natural instincts would have rejected. Among the very 
poor the desire to have grand funerals is, of course, almost a 
mania. In a way it is a creditable desire in the mourners, 
but it is the duty of more cultivated persons to discourage it. 
The present writer once asked a poor widow in whom he was 
interested if her husband had left her anything by insurance. 
“He took it all with him,” was the answer given with much 
pride. “I haven’t touched a penny of it.” And this woman 
was on the verge of starvation and was actually asking for 
help. This coneeption that a dead man is honoured by the 
humiliating and painful plight of his widow and children who 
have spent many pounds on the hire of horses and carriages 
and mutes and plumes is only different in degree from that of 
all persons who spend a disproportionate amount on funerals. 
Unfortunately, the recognition that man is “splendid in 
ashes,” and that nothing can add to the great and solemn 
dignity of death, has penetrated such a short way into the 
thoughts of civilisation that it is actually difficult to have a 
cheap funeral. In furniture and all the equipment of life 
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taste has improved immeasurably; but the taste of under- 
takers, who supply a kind of furniture, is a sort of grotesque 
monopoly. It is utterly bad, and if you ask an undertaker 
for simplicity he concludes that you wish to be mean. It is 
not so easy to change the hideous traditional designs of 
undertakers as might be supposed. As one only dies once, 
hardly any one is enough interested to lead a general 
reform. 





MEETING AGAIN. 

T° meet again with our friends after an interval of years 

may well be the greatest of all joys, but to meet again 
with our friendly acquaintance from whom we have been long 
divided by circumstances is by no means always a great 
pleasure. The thought of the reunion is fraught, no doubt, 
with a certain sensation of excitement. We cannot bring 
ourselves to refuse the opportunity, yet how seldom we 
entirely enjoy it. There are, of course, a few men and 
women in whose personality time makes no change. They 
alter in nothing but appearance. They have from youth to 
age the same manners, the same interests, the same sympathies, 
the same friends. Their environment may change to any 
extent. They may go from Piccadilly to the desert, or from 
Clapham to the backwoods; they come back “just the same.” 
They may begin behind a shop and end in the front of the 
world. ‘They may marry, they may grow rich, they may 
prosper or fail. The first thing to be said of them by every 
fellow-creature who sits in judgment upon them is that they 
are “just the same.” They are as they were born, and they 
take it for granted that every one else is also. They are strong 
people never carried away by their experience, and they have 
a strange power of annihilating time for others, and bringing 
them back, as we say, “to their old selves.” They may or 
may not have very quick sympathies; they have always very 
strong affections. Nevertheless it is sometimes a qualified 
pleasure to see them again. Some of us do not want 
to be reminded of our old selves, and come away with an 
uncomfortable feeling that we have renewed acquaintance 
with one person more than we bargained for. 

But such people are exceptional, and belong to a strongly 
marked type. The majority change with the years inwardly 
as well as outwardly, perbaps inwardly even more than out- 
wardly. We may have no difficulty in recognising them at 
first sight, and yet after a quarter of an hour's talk we may 
feel quite unable to realise their identity. They may even 
give us a strange sensation, as if we could doubt our own. 
They have developed in an opposite direction to that 
which we expected; or is it we who have changed? The 
years between youth and middle age are the most 
eventful years of life, and those in which long separations 
most commonly occur. During the time that elapses 
between a parting and a meeting again we very often 
follow, as it were subconsciously, the career of our acquaint- 
ance. Every time we are reminded of them we instinctively 
form a mental picture of what they have become,—a picture 
by no means always corrected by what we hear casually of the 
actual facts. John Smith was a conceited fellow, we say to our- 
selves. Though we liked him, he has probably made a good 
many enemies by now; his self-confidence must have stood 
in his way. He was ambitious too; probably he has become 
rather embittered. Then chance throws us once more across 
his path. He is a grave man, self-confident, successful, and 
with troops of friends. No doubt the boy we knew is still 
there somewhere, but we cannot find him, and we feel con- 
fused. Then perhaps there was a man we lost sight of for a 
time on whom we looked down a little. He also was one whom 
we liked; we had a pleasing little feeling that he looked up 
to us. It was natural, we felt; our chances were better than 
his. No doubt he envied them. We perhaps often thought 
of him during the interval, always with feelings of kind- 
ness. Possibly we heard vaguely that he had “got on,” 
but the news made no permanent difference to the develop- 
ment of our mental picture. We still looked downwards to 
see him with our mind’s eye. At lust chance throws us across 
his path again. We did not understand that he had passed us on 
the world’s stairs, and we are inwardly astonished to find hima 
man of far more account than ourselves, and we realise with 
a smile that is not altogether without bitterness that he 
must remember our old relations with something of amuse- 
Was it really us to whom he used to defer? We 
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cannot take up the old réle. Yet we cannot take up any 
other. On the whole, we wish we had never seen him again. 
Or the positions are reversed. We realise our success with a 
sudden sharp thrill of pleasure which comes unbidden and 
comes of contrast, followed most likely by a horrid sense of 
remorse. What brutes we are, we say to ourselves, and how 
vulgur-minded! We wish we had not met and indulged in 
such an unworthy sensation. It will bring us ill-luck; we 
feel sure it will. 

Between women the sudden resumption of intimacy with a 
person who has been long away is even more embarrassing 
than among men. A familiarity which has ceased to be 
habitual is irksome, and the gradations of intimacy are more 
marked. Also a woman's career is—or she always thinks it 
is—more a matter of chance than that of a man, and she is still 
more the creature of environment. She must be a very good 
woman if she never rebels against fate when she suddenly 
sees again some one who has realised so many more than she 
has done of the hopes once common to both, and she must be 
very just minded if she never vents a disappointment, which 
should rightly be an abstract feeling, upon some particular 
person. 
sorry for her less prosperous friend, she is far more hard- 
hearted than the average woman; but feelings of pity and 
of envy, however soon dismissed, are bad omens for the 
renewal of friendship. 

But suppose all these petty factors to be out of the 
question, and that two people meet again who are by nature 
really good and generous, or who still stand about equal so 
far as luck and the world are concerned, who have run the 
race apart, no doubt, but abreast. It is still very difficult to 
knit up a friendship severed by time. For one thing, the first 
meeting, which should relay the foundation, often leaves a 
gloomy impression upon the minds of the people concerned. 
There is no disguising the fact that it is sad to look back. 
We are apt to come away from such a meeting possessed by 
the recollection of— 

“The eyes that shone now dimmed and gone, 
The cheerful hearts now broken.” 
Even merry memories sometimes assume a false air of 
pathos. 

Again, we have to consider the fact that in no perception 
do people differ more completely than in the perception of 
time. Long and short sight forms but a poor analogy for 
long and short memory. The sense of proportion where the 
past is concerned seems sometimes not to be the same in any 
given pair of people. One man may be hardly able to recall 
an incident which seems to his past friend to be the key 
to his character. Some men and women live to be old, 
as it were, in possession of a perfect picture of their 
whole lives. For many others nothing but the foreground is 
clear, and out of the haze stand certain events in wholly 
undue prominence. These persons who cannot see behind 
them seldom know their own defects. They talk of what is 
there with misplaced confidence, and confuse the interlocutor 
who sees a different scene. In real truth they have no past in 
common, and that though they spent it together. Again, 
there are a few naturally uncandid persons who are not other- 
wise bad. They have been forced by circumstances, or even by 
conscience, to take a fairly accurate view of what goes on 
around them. They control their sentimentality, or their 
melancholy, or their excessive egoism and sense of their own 
importance while it is called to-day. But once take them into 
the region of memory and they give full rein to their inclina- 
tions. The past becomes a fancy world known to none 
but themselves. 

Of course we do not mean any of the above reflections 
to apply to love. Love in all its many forms is not subject 
to destruction by time. Indian parents and children 
after years of separation not seldom renew the tenderest 
relations. The tie of blood is independent of common 
recollections, and the spirit of criticism engendered by 
absence may make for as well as against a good under- 
standing. A long engagement generally turns out better if 
the pair are parted; but here again love has nothing to do 
with acommon past. As to those few and true friendships 
upon which absence has no effect, they depend for the most 
part upon common interests, interests which are impersonal, 
and very often abstract. But it may be said: You are 
limiting true friendship to persons of intellectual interests. 


On the other hand, if the prosperous person is not’ 





To say that would be, no doubt, to make too sweeping a 
statement. Absence-proof friendships do exist which are 
founded on nothing but an indefinable affinity of soul, but 
they are rare. 





JUNE GARDEN SCENTS. 

= first scent of the garden calendar is the smell of g 

bonfire, and perbaps in the making of a bonfire you 
may come nearest to the beginning of a garden; nearest to 
the understanding of the meaning and the work of plotting 
out ordered spaces of lawns and flowers. The smell of weeds 
in the barrow, of bruised stems and leaves, of earth damp 
about torn roots and broken fibre; the acrid fumes of cinders 
and smouldering greenness,—those are part of the first labour 
of trenching and levelling and sowing, and no one who hag 
made his own bonfires day after day will find any distincter 
scent or memory of a garden. Did Bacon when he wrote of 
gardens remember the smell of a bonfire? “There ought to 
be gardens for all the months in the year,” he decided, and he 
certainly knew each month in the garden; he must have smelt 
bonfires. But for him, perhaps, although he set apart a 
garden for every month, the real months were of full spring 
and early summer. He goes first, after bis list of flowers, to 
make a list of scents, and his scents belong most to May 
and June. 

We have added to the scents which Bacon could have found 
in a garden, but we may still find his list rather oddly in. 
complete. He groups the flowers of May and June together, 
Did he write his essay in a winter month? His seasons are 
a little different from ours. His lilac-trees blossom in 
April, and so do “lilies of all natures,” and the double white 
violet, which is a flower most of us have lost. “ Pinks of all 
sorts, specially the blush-pink; roses of all kinds, except 
the musk, which comes later; honeysuckles; strawberries; 
bugloss; columbine; the French marigold; flos Africanus; 
cherry-tree in fruit; ribes; figs in fruit; rasps; vine-flowers; 
lavender in flowers; the sweet satyrian, with the white flower; 
herba muscaria; lilium convallium; the apple-tree in blossom.” 
That is his list of flowers for May and June; but when he 
comes to the garden scents he adds a little toit. His sweetest 
flower of all is the double white violet, blooming first in April 
and again “about Bartholomew-tide,” which would be the 
third week in August. But he takes care to define what he 
means by a garden scent. It is the breath of flowers smelt 
in the air, not smelt as you bold the flower in your hand; it is 
“far sweeter in the air, where it comes and goes like the 
warbling of music.” Could there be a more perfect simile 
for a garden scent? But his definition rules out roses, 
which he cannot smell even though he walks by a whole 
row of them; he excepts only the musk-rose, which 
he puts next to the double white violet. Then, after 
the scent of strawberry-leaves dying, “a most excellent 
cordial smell,” and the scent of vine-flowers, which is another 
scent we have almost lost, comes his May and June garden, 
Sweet-briar, and wallflowers, and pinks; “honeysuckles, so 
they be somewhat afar off,” and three flowers to be crushed 
for scent underfoot, burnet, wild-thyme, and water-mints. 
He adds bean-flowers, but excludes them from a garden; and 
his other summer scents are lime-trees and gilliflowers, by 
which he meant carnations, not stocks. What should we add, 
accepting his definition of a scent as one which must belong to 
the air as well as to the flower? Almost first, perhaps, the 
breath of a warm wind blowing from wistaria in full bloom; 
but that was a scent Bacon could not have known, for the 
wistaria had not in his day yet been brought from China to 
Europe. Nor was the flowering white acacia—the robinia 
pseudacacta, to give it its technically correct name—a tree in 
English gardens. There may have been a tree or two in Paris 
in Bacon's time, but not when he wrote the Essays; and the 
acacia was to wait for Cobbett’s unmeasured praises before it 
became a tree common in England. But the laburnum; how 
did Bacon forget the laburnum ? It was a tree of Elizabethan 
gardens; Gerard bas it in his Herbal, which was published 
before the Essays. Not even the acacia can scent a wide space 
of garden-lawn with a fuller breath than the laburnum; and 
the laburnum, too, in Bacon’s time may very well have 
bad the individual habits of our laburnums, which bave 
the grace not to come into flower and to fall all at the 
same time; one tree follows another year after year a week 
or even a fortnight later. Other flowering trees and shrubs 
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which scent the June air side by side with the laburnum 
belong only to modern gardens. The last fifty years, even, 
have seen an enormous addition to the colouring and the 
numbers of the azaleas and magnolias and rhododendrons. 
The foxy scent of some of the orange and copper azaleas is 
one of the distinctest of the airs of Mayand early June. But 
the warmest breath of all is of rhododendrons. <A bank of 
rhododendrons in June sunshine sends out something more 
than a scent; it is a burden, a presence in the air of heat and 
light. Bacon may have known the scent, but he does not set 
the tree in his garden. Nor, of scents which he almost 
certainly knew, does he write separately of the crown imperial 
fritillaries or turk’s head lilies. The crown imperials, foxier 
even than the azaleas, belong to May; but there is no sweeter, 
sicklier breath of June than the scent of the yellow, vermilion- 
anthered turk’s head lilies. They proclaim themselves in the 
lightest wind; even in dead calm you would know their 
neighbourhood blindfold. 

But there are fainter and more delicate scents than those 
of blossoming trees and the flower-border. The Elizabethan 
gardener was to set “ whole alleys ” of thyme and mint, because 
they perfumed the air, “not passed by as the rest, but being 
trodden upon and crushed.” We do not set flowers to tread 
on them, but spread thyme to grow as it pleases over 
sunny spaces in the rock-garden or as its grows on Surrey and 
Sussex downland. Still, there are many gardeners who follow 
Bacon closely enough to set aside part of the garden for 
scented plants only, and border their walks with lavender and 
rosemary, mint and balm and bergamot, and the other sweet- 
leaved plants that belong to the old fashions. Yet the best 
scents of all cannot be had at will, or plucked from set 
gardens; they wait for the rain. Most flowers need a warm 
sun to call out their fragrance; but the leaves and the bark of 
trees, which are some of the most delicate scents of all, ask 
for rain. Rain on box-trees; rain that has drenched the bark 
and drips from the leaves; that is one of the most elemental 
of all the scents of the garden and wood. The smell of rain 
on ivy is less delicate; there is a pungent bitterness in the 
scent of wet ivy which cannot be breathed as you breathe 
the air from wet box; but it belongs, too, to June rains. 
Wet moss is another smell of rain, but that is a fragrance 
which belongs more to the wood than to the garden. Wet 
birch-bark and birch-twigs belong to both; so does the 
vapour that blows from rain on thorn-trees; so does the 
steam from all wet earth, but in the garden the scent is 
most from the first few drops that fall on dry, dusty 
borders, and then from the sun draining the water up from 
drenched mould. But of all the scents of leaves in a garden 
there is none that bas the fragrance of the scent which Bacon 
chose, the smell of the air from sweet-briar. It is a scent not 
to be defined ; it has something of the freshness of apples in 
it, and something of the woodiness of box; but it would sum 
up the choice and the essence of garden scents in June. 

Lawns have a scent which gardeners will not allow them to 
keep, but in losing it, too, they add another. The scent of 
lawns which gardeners will not allow is the scent of daisies, 
and daisies under a hot sun send up a warm fragrance that 
belongs to no other flower. A lawn with more daisies than 
grass in it, a lawn deliberately sown with daisy-seed, if, 
indeed, such a thing is to be bought, these are the extrava- 
gances of the amateur; the professional gardener has no room 
for daisies on a lawn. He may not be able to grub up all the 
plants, but he mows the lawn as often as he can, and the 
daisies go that way. But with them goes and comes another 
scent, the smell of new-mown grass, and that, of garden 
scents, is one that is all summer. It belongs most, perhaps, 
to June, for in June there are rains to bring on young and 
growing things; in July and August lawns may be parched, 
but seldom in June. The scent of mown grass is the scent, 
too, of a cricket ground; but the cricket-ground scent, to 
have the full meaning, must be mixed with tobacco-smoke ; 
the scent of mown grass warm and alone is the scent of 
a lawn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SLAVE LABOUR ON COCOA PLANTATIONS. 


[To tus Eptror or tur “Srrcraron.” | 
Siz,—I have recently returned from Portuguese West Africa, 
where 1 have spent in all nearly two years in the islands of 





San Thomé and Principe, and travelling on the coast and in 
the interior investigating the conditions of coloured labour. 
May I lay before your readers the present position of so-called 
contract labour in that region P 

The Portuguese islands of San Thomé and Principe employ 
some thirty thousand natives from Angola, who, though well 
cared for, have been taken there against their will, and, with 
some few exceptions, remain there till death. Twenty years 
ago the average yearly export of natives was about 2,200. In 
1901 it reached 4,752, and the official figures for eight months 
in 1908 totalled 3,924, being at the rate of nearly six thousand 
natives a year. If six thousand are actually landed in the 
islands, how many are raided or betrayed in the interior to 
supply that number? Some are brought great distances, and 
day after day, for months, toil under a merciless sun towards 
the coast, weary, thirsty, sick at beart. I bave seen them on 
the road, lean and scarred, their bent knees tottering under 
heavy loads. Many die and leave their bones by the wayside. 
Countless shackles that once secured their limbs at night lie 
rotting in the grass. On one occasion a whole caravan of 
slaves perished of small-pox on the road. In districts where 
food is difficult to obtain long marches must be made, and too 
often a loiterer has been buried alive, or hamstrung and left 
to perish as a warning to malingerers. 

A vast region of the Southern Congo is overrun by the 
revolted native soldiers of the Congo Free State, who, armed 
with modern rifles and ammunition, pursue their occupation 
of slave-raiding under an ex-sergeant named Yambayamba. 
In one day they raided thirteen villages within twelve miles 
of a Belgian fort at Kayoyo. Some of them are cannibals; 
and a slave they had sold, when asked why they had not eaten 
him, replied that they scratched the arms of himself anda 
companion, and after tasting the blood sold him and ate his 
companion. When I was in this district two years ago, slaves 
were being purchased from the revolters and sent in small 
gangs into Portuguese territory. 

Though there is less open violence than formerly, it is 
obvious that only by deceit and force can natives be taken 
from their pleasant homes in the interior and sent to toil and 
die on an island the name of which has been a terror to them 
from childhood. Although on the fore-deck of the steamers 
one sees merely a crowd of quiet, well-dressed natives, it is 
impossible to conceive the sum of human misery their export 
represents. One cannot think in thousands; but I recall the 
case of a young girl named Neyambi, sold by fraud about the 
time I was at Bihe. The mother, though only an ugly, 
wizened old native woman, was almost broken-hearted that 
her free-born daughter should be a slave. Husbands are 
separated from their wives, children from their parents. A 
missionary describes the case of a little girl captured in a 
Luvale raid whom he saw brooding over her woes. Luckily 
her father traced her, and bought her freedom for two slaves, 
twelve fowls, and a gun. While the redemption price was 
being struck, the sobbing child hugged her father, who 
caressed her, saying: “ Never mind, my child; although I 
have to borrow, I will take you home to-day.” The export of 
each native has been the means of striking fear into a circle 
of people, and in some districts the natives live under a cloud 
of apprehension that is perhaps worse than their actual 
sufferings. To the total of those shipped and those that die 
on the road must be added those sold to natives or employed 
in commerce or agriculture in Angola. 

The supposition that slavery is a thing of the past astonishes 
those with any knowledge of life in Central Africa. Acting 
Vice-Consul Beak, in an official Report dated September 6th, 
1907, writes :— 

“ Throughout Central Africa the question of slavery and slave- 
trading is a most difficult one, and I know from personal 
experience on the Niger and the Benue how very hard it is to 
check. There is nothing more ingrained in native habit and 
custom than slavery in one form or another.” 

For four centuries the European has availed himself of the 
practice of slavery in Angola, and it is to be feared there is no 
immediate prospect of putting an end to the evil custom. 

Africa, so old and yet so young, is awakening from the 
sleep of ages. Her gems, her gold, her potentialities of 
agricultural wealth, have made her the world’s desire. The 
vast fortunes occasionally made there stimulate enterprise. 
The planter, the miner, the engineer, cry out for that coloured 
labour without which tropical Africa is useless, and an 
increasing demand, out of all proportion to the supply, tempts 
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the unprincipled white to enslave the black man. For us at 
home, with rapid transport and just laws promptly enforced, 
it is difficult to conceive the inaccessibility and lawlessness of 
Africa. Crimes impossible here are safe and easy there. A 
young Englishman I met actually saw a man near the coast 
shoot down one of a gang of slaves. Before the fierce 
ambition, the knowledge, and the modern guns of the white 
man the native is as helpless as the grass before the wind-swept 
fires of his plains. Considering the monetary value of the 
black man, one is surprised, not that there is so much slavery, 
but that there is so little. 

Slavery is not a national matter. The Portuguese are some- 
times blamed as though their nation supported it. Even were 
it so, remembering our slave-trading record, and the treatment 
of child labour in our own factories not a century ago, it would 
behove us to go softly when accusing others of inhumanity. 
But, as a matter of fact, Portugal with the rest of Europe 
has long denounced slavery. “How,” exclaims a Portuguese 
writer, “have we toiled to end this crime!” Portugal was a 
signatory to the Acts of Berlin in 1885 and Brussels in 1890, 
both of which were concerned with stopping slavery in Africa. 
Since the year 1874 some twenty decrees have been passed for 
the regulation and protection of Portuguese native labour. 
In aiding Portugal to keep these, her good laws, England is 
but acting in a friendly and loyal manner to her old ally. The 
forced export of natives to San Thomé has been boldly attacked 
by a portion of the Portuguese Press. In 1902 the Premeiro 
de Janeiro contained articles by Senhor Paulo Severo 
denouncing the betrayal of the native :— 

“The black man,” he wrote, “is an ox, patient and willing 

up to now, but it can bear no more. It has been so harassed, so 
burdened, so goaded, so tortured, that it has put down its head 
and charged in a frenzy of fury against all who check its rush of 
blind unexpected rage.” 
In 1903 a Commission was held at Loanda to study the 
subject, and when its delegates asked the emigrants where 
they were going, what they would gain, and who was the 
other contracting party, they all seemed surprised and said : 
“TI don’t know where Iam going, I don’t know what I shall 
earn. The white man has done this.” From a noteworthy 
pamphlet published by this Commission I extract the 
following :-— 

“The export of labourers is serious from an economic point 

of view; degrading morally; repulsive to all humanitarian 
principles; and finally from a patriotic standpoint, will belittle 
us before modern civilisation that, not without reason, will brand 
us as slavers. Noone in Angola, unless they be persons devoid 
of moral sense, approves of this dealing in natives, which will be 
the ruin of ti.e Province and the shame of Portugal.” 
I could give columns of extracts from Portuguese papers of 
scathing criticisms of the so-called contract labour. The Voz 
de Angola perseveringly attacks the present system. In an 
issue of May last I read :— 

“Day by day, the number increases of those who, passionately 
loving their country and not wishing her to be disgraced, revolt 
— traffic in humanity under the legal title of contracted 

ur. 
A recent issue of the Economista, a Lisbon paper, writes :— 

“Let slavery, the wretched slavery that stains our name, dis- 
appear, and let free emigration take its place.” 

An influential and cultured Portuguese at Lorenzo Marques 
assured me that all educated Portuguese, with the exception 
of those who were financially interested, were opposed to 
forcing labourers from Angola to San Thomé, and experienced 
planters have told me of their dissatisfaction with the present 
system. Two Governors-General of Provinces have in con- 
versation with myself expressed their conviction of the need 
for reform. The Acting Governor-General of Angola has 
recently banished from the province two slavers. In 1907 the 
Portuguese Colonial Minister made definite promises of 
reform which would doubtless have been kept but for the fall 
of the Ministry after the assassination of King Carlos. A 
Special Commissioner, Captain Paula Cid, has recently pre- 
sented to the Portuguese Government a Report containing 
some important suggestions for the improvement of the 
system of recruiting labour in Angola. 

I have shown that the deep-rooted vice of slavery is still 
extensively practised in Africa; that it is favoured by the 
present condition of the labour market; that this hateful 
thing is not truly Portuguese, but an excrescence on the 
national life ; and, lastly, that the Portuguese Government is 
aroused to the sense of the necessity of reform, 











Thanks to the refusal of large firms in England and else. 
where to buy slave-grown produce, we can now drink clean 
cocoa. This is satisfactory, and this action of business firms 
is a moral protest that will appeal to all. But the suffering 
natives will not benefit unless slavery is actually stopped, and 
there is little prospect of this at present, for, as the Economista 
pointed out some months ago, the only economic result of the 
boycott is that the cocoa goes to another market. As a proof 
that there is no difficulty in disposing of the San Thomé cocoa, 
the Jornal das Colonias states that while in January, 1908, the 
Lisbon stock of cocoa was 120,015 sacks, by March this year 
it had been reduced to 82,765, and at the time of writing the 
stock was as low as 60,000 sacks, nearly all of which has 
already been sold to America. I ask, How does the native 
benefit by the action of these isolated firms? It is nothing 
to him where the produce is sold. 

At present the subject is but little known or understood, 
and it is necessary that the whole case be clearly laid before 
the public at home and abroad so that the civilised world may 
decide whether or no so general an article of diet as cocoa 
shall in the twentieth century be grown by slave labour, 
America is first on the list of cocoa-consuming nations, having 
in 1907 used 37,526 metric tons against England’s 20,159, 
Let her in this centenary year of Lincoln’s birth raise her 
voice for freedom. 

There is now a large mass of irrefutable evidence available, 
Commander Cameron, Consul Pickersgill, Colonel Colin 
Harding, and many others have borne testimony against 
the traffic in Angola. In 1905 Mr. Nevinson travelled along 
the great slave route from Benguella running eastward to the 
slave-raiding regions of the Congo and published a graphic 
account of what he saw in “A Modern Slavery.” Two years 
later the Report of Dr. Horton and myself of our investigations 
in the same region was presented by the British Foreign Office 
to the Portuguese authorities at Lisbon. 

But more significant than any other evidence are the official 
figures I have quoted of last year’s export of labourers from 
Angola. If the nations cannot stop slave-raiding in the heart 
of Africa, they should at least be able to put an end to an 
illegal traffic on the coast. This would be an invaluable step 
towards freedom, for demand creates a supply of coloured 
labour as of any other commodity. At all events, let there 
be light as to actual facts, that wrongdoers may be shamed 
and the hands of the Portuguese strengthened for reform.— 
I am, Sir, &c., JOSEPH Burrt. 

9 Dover Street, Hull. 

[We agree with Mr. Burtt in holding that the Portuguese 
Government is iu a position of very great difficulty, and also 
that the great majority of the Portuguese people are opposed 
to slavery, and sincerely anxious to be free from its curse, 
Unfortunately, Portugal has not the power to get rid of 
slavery. That is why we have urged that the only effective 
remedy is to be found in a refusal by the manufacturers to 
use slave-grown cocoa. The British firms, to their very great 
credit, have done their part. Will not the American people 
now do theirs? Could there be a year more appropriate 
than the centenary of Lincoln’s birth? If the people 
of America would pledge themselves to drink no more 
slave-grown cocoa, they would raise the noblest and moat 
magnificent memorial to Lincoln that the brain of man 
ean conceive. Such a resolve would paralyse the hand of 
the slave-raider of Angola,—the man who now scours the 
inland regions in order that he may supply the plantations of 
the islands with cervicos. The knowledge that there is always 
a price, and a good price, to be got on the coast for plantation 
labourers sets a flood of unspeakable cruelty and misery 
flowing. Strange as it sounds, the innocent demand for cocoa 
to drink or chocolate to eat by men, women, and children in 
America is only one end of a chain which at the other is 
shackled to the slave. Those who use San Thomé cocoa are 
unconsciously giving an order that slaves shall be hunted and 
caught in Angola and brought to the coast. A refusal to 
give any more orders for San Thomé cocoa till the planters 
use free labour will as surely, if more slowly, emancipate the 
slave as Lincoln’s proclamation. Our voice has sometimes 
been listened to in America. We trust it may be heard now, 
and that those who can influence the American Press may 
induce that Press—a giant in its power alike for evil and for 
good—to remember in Lincoln's year the cry of the captives. 
—Ebp. Spectator. ] 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
MR. ROOSEVELT AND SIR HORACE PLUNKETT. 


[To rae Eprron or tax “ Spxctaron.”’} 
§rx,—Various questions asked in Parliament have failed to 
elicit any clear reason why the letter written by Mr. Roosevelt 
before he quitted office, and transmitted to the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs through the British Ambassador at 
Washington, has never been published by the Government. 
Those who have read the questions and answers must have 
been left in a state of bewilderment. May I, with your 
permission, clear up some of the confusions which have 





arisen ? 

In the House of Commons on June 10th Mr. Dillon in a 
supplementary question asked: “Is it not a matter of common 
knowledge that Sir Horace Plunkett published the letter long 
ago?” Sir Edward Grey replied: “ All I know is that I have 
been informed by the British Ambassador that he sent a copy 
of the letter to Sir Horace Plunkett, and I believe the letter 
has been published.” 

Let me state the actual facts. The suggestion that Sir 
Horace Plunkett published the letter is the very opposite of 
the truth. The letter was first published in America in 
Wallace's Farmer, a well-known agricultural journal. From 
this paper it got into the Irish Homestead, where it made its 
first appearance in the Press of the United Kingdom some 
weeks ago. Itis true that a copy of Mr. Roosevelt's letter 
was enclosed to Sir Horace Plunkett in a private communica- 
tion from Mr. Bryce, who for the last twenty years has been 
deeply interested in his Irish efforts. In March Sir Horace 
Plunkett showed me Mr. Bryce’s letter in strict privacy, and 
consulted me as to his proper course of action. He was of 
opinion, and I entirely concurred, that he was not free to 
make any public use of Mr. Roosevelt’s letter, as it was not 
addressed to him. 

Sir Horace would have wished, had it been possible, to omit 
that part of the letter which was a personal tribute to himself, 
and publish the sentences which contained so encouraging a 
recognition of the help the President had received from many 
who had worked together in Ireland for the social and economic 
improvement of the country. But the form of Mr. Bryce’s 
letter—so it seemed to us—precluded not only a partial 
publication, but also the asking of Sir Edward Grey’s consent 
thereto. Clearly, it lay in the discretion of the Government 
to allow the letter to be published or to suppress it; and we 
now know, from Sir Edward Grey’s answer in Parliament on 
June 15th, that Mr. Birrell was called into consultation on the 
matter. 

There may have been good grounds for the decision taken, but 
even in that case it might have been expected that as a matter 
of courtesy the Foreign Office would have apprised Sir Horace 
Plunkett of the contents of the letter, and informed him 
whether be was at liberty or not to make use of it publicly. 
Sir Horace, hearing nothing, felt that he could not take 
any step which might even wear the appearance of being a 
violation of Mr. Bryce’s confidence. 

The outcome of it all is that Mr. Roosevelt's desire to 
acknowledge the debt of America “to Ireland and to 
Plunkett,” and his generous recognition of the help given by 
the Irish Co-operative Movement, would never have come to 
light had it not been for the accident of the editor of an agri- 
eultural journal in America having obtained permission to 
publish in his own paper the President's letter to our Foreign 
Office. It may be presumed that if the President could have 
foreseen the manner in which his letter would have been 
treated, he would have written direct to his Irish friend, and 
allowed him to make such use of the letter as he considered 
would be of assistance to his work.—I am, Sir, &c., 

S. H. Burcumr. 





MILITARY TRAINING BE 
QUESTION ? 


“Spxcraron.” | 


COULD UNIVERSAL 
AN OPEN 

[To tus Eprrow oF THE 

Sir, —Your excellent article on “The End and the Means’ 
in last week’s Spectator gives me hope that you may publish 
a letter on the subject. The Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour 
are both dead against universal military training because they 
think it would cause them to lose votes at the next Election. 
Probably both leaders would be willing to agree to it if they 





were fairly certain that it would do them no harm politically. 
Could not political leaders on both sides agree to leave it an 
open question, and allow the National Service League and the 
peace-at-almost-any-price people to fight it out? It would 
then be possible for Liberals and Unionists to advocate it if 
they liked. 

My experience at meetings in Shropshire is that you cannot 
get anybody to oppose universal training, nor, as far as I can 
remember, has any voter in the Ludlow division remonstrated 
in any way with me for trying to help Captain Kincaid- 
Smith against the official Unionist candidate. In the Stratford 
election, at the ten or twelve meetings which I attended, 
there did not appear to be any hostility at all to universal 
training, and it was certainly put very plainly. Old soldiers 
who had passed out of the Reserve wanted to know why they 
could not be organised so as to be available in case of invasion 
or the danger of it, and old soldiers in other parte of the 
country have asked me the same question. I cannot help 
thinking that we might get two or three hundred thousand 
of these men available for an emergency, with rifles, &c., all 
ready at a cost of under £2 head. They would certainly be 
available for garrison duty, and many of them would be far 
more useful than the new recruits of seventeen or eighteen 
years of age. Our present danger is just as urgent as 
that of France in 1868. We want these men organised, and 
we want them now, though of course after six years of 
universal training they would not be required. Our great 
political leaders on both sides have told us of our great danger, 
and even pointed out the remedy; but they do nothing, and 
there does not appear to be any prospect that they will do 
anything. Mr. Haldane’s idea of waiting for twenty years is 
childish. The force of circumstances, and their rapidly 
increasing population, will compel the Germans to try to 
expand long before that, and we should have no just cause to 
blame them if they took from us by the sword the Empire 
which we have gained by the same means. What will history 
say of political leaders who pointed out the danger and tbe 
remedy, but took particular care not to provide the remedy 
or prepare for the danger ? 

As you so rightly say, Sir, many young men are prevented 
by the struggle for existence from learning to defend their 
country, and it must also be remembered that universal 
training is all in favour of working men, because, unlike the 
rich, they must work for their living in any case, and military 
training would be no harder than their ordinary work, and 
probably pleasanter and more interesting. They would get 
good food and clothes, fresh air and healthy exercise, and 
many a town lad would get a chance in life of recovering his 
health and strength. Under the system it must also be 
remembered that the rich would have to do their share, which 
is not now the case. I cannot believe that the working classes 
would object if the whole case and the necessity were plainly 
and fairly put before them. 

Will our political leaders rise to the occasion before it is 
too late, before we suffer a far worse fate than Denmark, 
Austria, and France P—I am, Sir, &c., 

RowLanD Hunt. 

[Mr. Rowland Hunt will, no doubt, be interested to hear 
that the Territorial Association of the county of Surrey is 
understood to be about to take steps to ascertain as many 
as possible of the names and addresses of the trained men 
resident in the county who do not at present belong to any 
unit of the national forces. If it should prove possible to 
get into touch in Surrey with even a half of the trained 
men, a very valuable piece of information will have been 
obtained, and on such information may later be based some 
kind of skeleton organisation. The first thing, however, is 
to get the names and addresses, and that, thanks to the 
carelessness of our military administrators in the past, is a 
most arduous and perplexing task.—Ep. Spectator. | 





AMERICA AND THE COMMAND OF THE SEA. 
[To tae Eprror or tas “ Spectator.” | 

Srr,—Your article of May 22nd on “America and the 
Command of the Sea” reminds me of a talk I gave to some 
of the boys in my school earlier in the year. I had given 
them an essay to write on “Our Future Relations with 
South America,” 21 asked them to consider the following 
hypothesis :— 

“ Suppose,” I said, “ that the military and naval preparations 
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Germany is making are not, as the English think, aimed at Great 
Britain, but at South America, the only available country to 
which Germany can expand, as expand she must, and which is 
already honeycombed with German settlers and business men. 
Suppose, now, that when her preparations are made, Germany 
picks pane with England, and that the United States (as is 
practically certain) decides to look on. Suppose that at this crisis 
some Machiavellian German diplomatist says to England: ‘ We 
don’t mean really to attack your supremacy, but if we do, your 
“cousins ” will, as you see, look on and let you fight for your 
Empire. Don’t interfere with us in what we want to do in South 
America, and we will not try to undermine your present position.’ 
What would England do in such a case, and how would the 
United States feel? Would England out of pique buy a peace 
on those terms, and would the States feel any compunction for 
her neutrality? This is worth considering, as by the time you 
are men, if not before, the South American question is sure to 
come up. You will keep up your Fleet, but even with that, will 
you be able to tackle Germany without an Army ready for foreign 
service ?” 

Some of the boys declared that the United States would not 
remain neutral if England were attacked, but I bave liveil 
here since before they were born, and know the strength of 
the Irish element, the growing preponderance of the non- 
Anglo-Saxon population, and the provincialism of the West.— 
Tam, Sir, &c., An ENGuisH SCHOOLMASTER IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 

[We agree with our correspondent that in the circum- 
stances indicated America would refuse absolutely to join us. 
What would happen in the next supposed case it is very 
difficult to say. As friends of the United States, we should 
be for refusing the offer of peace, but we cannot honestly say 
that we believe that the British people as a whole, annoyed 
by what they would consider America’s selfishness, would 
accept our view. The danger to America caused by the 
possession by Germany of great strength at sea is a very 
real one, but it is, we fear, useless to point it out. Not 
unnaturally, perhaps, any attempt to set forth the true 
state of the case is regarded in America as an effort to sow 
discord.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
S1r,—God forbid that England should put her trust in 
outside aid :— 
“ Nought shall make us rue 
If England to itself do rest but true.” 
Still, when I read Mr. John Temple’s letter in your issue of 
June 5th I could not but recall the words of Tom Hughes in the 
Boston Music-Hall, October 11th, 1870, when the ashes of the 
Civil War were yet hot, and he was putting the case of 
England in his manly, straightforward way :— 

“If the strong old islander, who, after all, is your father, should 
happen one day to want a name on the back of one of his bills, I, 
for one, should not wonder to hear that at the time of presenta- 
tion the name Jonathan is found scrawled across there in very 
decided characters.”—(“ John to Jonathan,” Macmillan’s Magazine, 
December, 1870.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eversley, Poole. 


W. K. Grit. 


[To tux Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—In reference to the letter in your issue of June 5th 
from Mr. John Temple asking whether you remember the 
American Civil War and on which side your sympathies were 
in that struggle, perhaps you will allow me to ask that gentle- 
man whether he remembers the war between the United States 
and Spain, and the projected coalition of certain European 
Powers against the United States, and also which of the 
European Powers it was that prevented the coalition from 
“materialising.” I should also like to ask him the further 
question: In the event of our going under as the result of 
a European war, what length of time would elapse until it 
became the turn of the United States to be attacked >—I am, 
Sir, &c., ROBERT SPROULB. 
205 Uxbridge Read, W. 


[To rus Epiror or tus “‘Srectator.”) 
Srz,—In your able article on the above subject in the issue of 
May 22nd you make one statement which is possibly open to 
question,—namely, that “ American statesmen know that we 
are in reality silent partners with them in the Monroe 
doctrine.” I do not think that we are, as a matter of fact, 
any more likely to combine with America against Germany 
than America with us. The maintenance of the Monroe 
doctrine, as far as temperate South America is involved, does 








not concern us; it does, however, concern Germany 
closely, since it shuts her out from the only part of the world 
now available for colonisation in the proper meaning of that 
term. The fact should not be lost sight of that the ultimate 
aim of Germany in the building of her great fleet is territory, 
and territory she is determined to have sooner or later. Our 
policy, it seems to me, is to recognise this legitimate aspira. 
tion on Germany’s part, and, while providing adequately for 
the defence of our own Empire, to exercise a benevolent 
neutrality in respect of any adventure of Germany in the 
New World that does not clash with our interests. Other. 
wise there is a sinister possibility to which you have not 
alluded,—namely, an understanding between the United 
States and Germany by which a relaxation of the Monrog 
doctrine, as regards temperate South America might be 
made contingent on the inclusion of Canada in the States: 
and I need not point out that the opening of the Panama 
Canal will render such a pact more likely by providing 
a shorter connexion between the east and west coasts of 
North America than the present route vid Cape Horn.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Immo S. ALLEN, 


[Our correspondent knows very little of American opinion if 
he thinks the Americans will ever willingly give up the Monroe 
doctrine. It is, of course, possible that the Monroe doctrine 
will go by the board before long, because the Americans, with 
their invincible optimism, coupled with an equally invincible 
ignorance of foreign affairs, may neglect to provide the force 
on which that doctrine ultimately rests. The notion, however, 
that Germany could give Canada to the United States, and 
that America should pay her for her kind gift, would be treated 
with an outburst of derision throughout the States. Imagine 
the keenest bargainers in the world being asked to consider 
such an exchange as “a business proposition.” The Monroe 
doctrine will never be “swapped” for something which “the 
other fellow” has not got to give, and which would cost a 
million lives and a thousand million pounds to acquire, even if 
it were acquirable at that price. America does not want to 
conquer Canada, though some of her people dream that the 
Canadians will some day ask to be allowed to enter the Union. 
But she does want to keep Europe out of South America, 
even though she may prove unwilling to make the sacrifices 
required to maintain her policy. The trouble with her, as 
with us, is the belief that words and deeds are the same 
things.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE SPEECHES AT THE PRESS CONFERENCE. 
(To Tuk Eprron of THs “Sercrator.”] 
Srr,—In your columns last week you expressed a hope that 
Lord Morley might publish his speech at the Imperial Press 
Conference in book or pamphlet form. May I venture to 
suggest that the embodiment in book form of the whole of the 
principal speeches of our statesmen at that Conference would 
form a work of considerable interest and value ? 

Whatever may have been the primary object of the meeting, 
one notable result has been obtained. At a critical period of 
our history opportunity has been given for some of the 
strongest men in the country to speak as statesmen rather 
than as politicians, and an unsuspecting Europe has seen a 
solidarity of opinion and a unity of thought and purpose 
which many months of speeches in the House of Commons 
have failed to show. No event of recent years has done more 
to emphasise by contrast the sterilising effect of the present 
phase of our party system. While in the House of Commons 
men have the appearance of playing a game, and their 
speeches are read with a constantly present sense of ulterior 
motive, at the Press Conference we have had men of both 
parties deliberately supporting and endorsing one another's 
views,—putting on one side all party feeling, and speaking 
solely for the Empire’s welfare. 

Recent events must surely have led many outside the 
political world to ask why our present Parliamentary system 
is to be considered as the law of the Medes and Persians,— 
unalterable. Is not the distrust of the system indicated by 
recent suggestions that one Minister fitted for the task shall 
be given a free hand to work out the recommendations of the 
Poor Law Commission rather than that legislation should be 
introduced in the House of Commons, thereby throwing 4 
matter of great and pressing importance into the maelstrom of 
party politics? Do not many people appreciate the underlying 
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truth in Lord Rosebery’s balf-humorous and half-cynical 
suggestion that the country could afford to give the House of 
Commons a holiday, knowing that the business of the country 
would in fact be most efficiently carried out by the permanent 
officials of the Departments? Is it not the present phase of 
our party system that is largely responsible for the intro- 
duction of unpopular legislation by a Government to whom 
the electors have given carte blanche for a term of years 
without any knowledge as to what measures it might please 
it to introduce during that period? Can any system of 
government be upheld as satisfactory which leads to the 
yemoval of all the principal directors upon what is called a 
change of Government, irrespective of their special fitness for 
their work, or even of the state of the work which they have in 
hand? Does not this division into two stereotyped parties in 
opposition to one another practically halve the efficiency of 
the Government of the country ? 

As you have often pointed out in the Spectator, the 
Referendum would do something to remedy the dangers of 
measures being introduced against the will of the electors by 
a Government elected when other entirely different measures 
were under public discussion; but is this not attacking only 
one of the evil effects of party voting, and does not the whole 
system stand in need of modification? To-day the elector, 
the private Member, the Minister, and the Cabinet are slaves 
to nomenclature. No man appears to have the power to speak 
or act according to his personal belief while surrounded with 
a political atmosphere. Individuality is crushed out and 
much efficiency is lost. 

A few more such occasions as the Press Conference— 
further opportunities for great speeches outside the House 
of Commons, and the wide publication of such speeches— 
cannot fail to bring home to the country the desirability of 
some modification in the two-party system in the House of 
Commons, which, however useful and inevitable in the past, 
must surely be considered in these more exacting times as 
conducive to insincerity and inefficiency. May one not safely 
prophesy that when the day arrives for the institution of an 
Imperial Parliament it will not be conceived on party lines ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., THEODORE G. CHAMBERS. 

7 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 





THE LACK OF TERRITORIAL OFFICERS. 
(To tus Eprror or THE “ Specrator.”) 
Srr,—I am the father of five boys. It is my desire to impress 
each with the duty of serving the State in some capacity 
outside his trade or profession. 

My eldest son joined the Territorials a year ago as a private, 
having previously been a member of a Cadet corps at school. 
He had been urged to become an officer, and having done so 
is faced with the following expenses:—(1) An immediate 
expenditure of £60 for outfit, towards which the Government 
contributes £20; (2) a minimum annual expenditure of £20 
for mess expenses, &c. On analysing the outlay, I find that 
the Territorial officer who desires to stand well with his 
comrades must have, among other costumes, a dress uniform 
costing £16, which includes a charming red and gold dream of 
a tunic at £7. These garments he will wear at most four 
times a year, at church parade or some special ceremony. He 
has also to spend £10 in boots, and one dainty item in the 
catalogue is a pair of “fancy mess boots,” without which he 
may not dine with his brother-warriors. 

I am a man of moderate means, and would not mind the 
outlay if the State needed the sacrifice. But I am not, and 
my son is not, interested in this millinery. Nor do I see the 
slightest reason why the lad willing to serve his country 
should be taxed for the privilege to the tune of £40 spent in 
merely ornamental garments. Is all this beautiful clothing 
necessary or desirable for the three weeks’ campaign? It is 
more like a costume play than real honest soldiering. No 
wonder the valet plays his part at the camp. One is not sur- 
prised to hear that the Spartan virtues are not conspicuous, 
and that the officers’ mess is often an inducement to extrava- 
gance and luxury which are destructive of good work. I do 
not doubt that amongst these young men arrayed more richly 
than Solomon there are many earnest students of soldiering 
and many true patriots. But that is in spite of the system 
whieh seems designed to produce luxurious popinjays. This 
foolish expenditure holds back many who would be at best 





equally interested in their work, and who are badly wanted 
for the Service. I venture to think that the £20 provided by 
the Government will procure all that is necessary in the way 
of uniforms. These should be presented by the authorities 
on the undertaking that there shall be three years’ service. 
The more modest apparel will not deter a single earnest 
recruit. Such will have vague memories of Wellington and 
Washington fighting stern battles in tattered garments. A 
rich country need not be niggardly in this respect, but the 
expenditure under the present system appears to be directed, 
not to the defence of the community, but the special protection 
of the military tailor. 

The more we think about the question of our defences, the 
more we are driven to the conclusion that the present system 
is a temporary, expensive, and dangerous expedient. While 
on the one hand we have a few earnest and patriotic students 
of soldiering confronted with a lot of futile personal expendi- 
ture, we have on the other hand a great mass of young men 
who interpret freedom as the absence of any necessity to 
serve their country. Such young men, seeing the perspiring 
Territorial officer (who bas paid heavily for the privilege of 
service) pass them on their way to tennis or cricket, are apt to 
regard the soldiers as infatuated idiots who waste their leisure 
in hard toil. It is sincerely to be hoped that the time is not 
far distant when the State will make young men understand 
that the privilege of freedom carries with it the necessity for 
sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., QUINQUE F111. 


[Compulsory training will help to solve the “ millinery” 
question. It will not be possible to compel officers to buy kit 
beyond that prescribed and given free by the Government 
when they are obliged to serve.-—Ep. Spectator.] 


[To rue Epiror or tae “Srscraror.”] 

Sir,—Before Easter of this year, impelled by the general 
ery of national inefficiency, I determined to apply for a 
commission in the Territorial Forces. I had, further, read 
of a lack of officers therein. I may mention that my age is 
twenty-six, and, as far as I know, I am a perfectly suitable 
candidate in every way. I was given a letter of introduction 
from an officer who has recently resigned a post in the 
War Office to Colonel A, who holds a post there in con- 
nexion with the Territorial Forces. Obtaining an inter- 
view with Colonel A about ten days before Easter, I was 
referred by him to another gentleman, Colonel B, who in 
turn sent me to Captain C, by whom I was directed to 
Colonel D. Neither A, B, nor C retained any note of my 
identity, and I merely carried from one to another an 
increasing dossier of papers, which I left with Colonel D, who 
said that I should hearfrom him. All this, I repeat, happened 
before Easter, and I have heard no more of the matter. Now, 
Sir, you will see from the above that I have taken some 
trouble over this business, and I am apparently no nearer 
my commission. I bave had four interviews with four 
gentlemen, but I bave had searcely any information given 
me. I have signed one form which has printed across 
it, “Not binding in any way,”—this form is all I was 
asked to sign. I have not been enabled to make any 
application or to fix definitely on any particular corps. 
The effect of this is that I am not now keen on joining a force 
which many say is useless, nor one whose system may be such 
that my experience is typical. Surely, Sir, if it pays the pro- 
prietors of our monster shops to try to make capital out of the 
customer's smallest overture, it is reasonable to ask for a 
system of recruiting such that any wavering desire to serve 
may be given every opportunity to mature into determination 
to do so. In one case the capital gained is a few pounds, in 
the latter national safety. To take a leaf from the book of 
trade is not, I think, an absurd suggestion. I do not suggest 
loud advertisement, or bands and free lunches in the War 
Office, but that if the budding Volunteer makes any offer of 
service, all should be made easy for him, and that his 
patriotism should not be frozen by inattention —I am, Sir, 
&e., M, 





SERVICE. 


* Srectator,””] 


NATIONAL 

[To tus Eprrok oF THE 

Srr,—As a fellow-advocate of national service, may I briefly 
comment on the last two paragraphs of your “News of 
the Week” of June Sth? It is perhaps hardly fair to 
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Mr. Meredith to dwell on an obiter dictum of his old age which 
might be misunderstood as indicating an attitude towards his 
countrymen which he would have emphatically repudiated. 
At any rate, “the fear of death” cannot be the cause of the 
British reluctance to enact the obligation of military service, 
for the simple reason that the power of enactment lies with 
an electorate whereof the great majority would be themselves 
exempted by age from training and service, We may take 
it to be still true that (as I remember General Sir Ian 
Hamilton saying in conversation some twenty years ago) the 
“ Anglo-Saxon” is at least as good a fighter as any in the 
world. The chief obstacle is not even, I think, a fear for 
trade. It is that blind impatience of control and that false and 
jealous conception of the State which are the exaggeration 
and vice of the otherwise mostly healthy individualism of our 
people. Yet a sense of danger and of duty is growing slowly, 
and if the Referendum you have cogently advocated on other 
matters were tried on this, the result might astonish our timid 
politicians. The other paragraph concerns a speech on this 
subject made by Lord Esher. As reported in the Times, he 
said that “ compulsory service might become a necessity, but 
it would be an odious necessity.” This epithet calls for 
protest. If our country sueceeds in making good the defects 
in her defensive power, either with or without that enforce- 
ment of obligation found needful by other great peoples, she 
will have done well and worthily. There are distinctive 
advantages in either alternative, and proof of national sound- 
ness in both. Only if by neither is the end attained will 
there be an “ odious ” result to be deplored.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ernest MYErs. 





NEW ZEALAND AND THE QUEBEC BATTLE- 
FiELDS. 
[To rue Epritor of tux “ Srecrator.” | 

S1r,—There was a reference a week since by Lord Grey to 
the New Zealand School Journal which will interest readers 
of the Spectator. Forty-seven thousand New Zealand children 
in nine hundred and eighty-one of their schools forwarded a 
penny each to the Wolfe-Montcalm Memorial Park. <A pretty 
incident in itself, but, what is more valuable, we learned from 
Lord Plunket’s letter that the School Journal of that 
“Socialist State” showed all these nice young people the 
historic battle in its true perspective and its relation to the 
Empire and its map-making. Lord Grey’s speeches last year 
invited just this far-away response, and we who have come to 
regard him with affection because of these idealisms are the 
happier for this incident. “Hitch your waggon to a star,” 
said Emerson. Might not a School Journal be organised at 
home to impress those plastic minds P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ottawa. FEDERAL. 





“THE OXFORD ANGLO-GERMAN SOCIETY.” 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Seecrator.”] 

§1r,—Relying on your well-known interest in all international 
movements, I venture to ask if I may, through the medium of 
your columns, draw the attention of your readers to an Anglo- 
German Entente Society which has been started at Oxford. 
The founder, Baron Wernher von Ow-Wachendorf, is a 
German Rhodes Scholar who is anxious to carry on the work 
which Rhodes has begun by promoting a better understanding 
between the young men of Germany and England. With this 
object in view, he has founded the Oxford Anglo-German 
Society, which offers advantages, both substantial and social, 
to the Englishman in Germany. During the first half-year of 
its existence—it was founded in October, 1907—the Society has 
enrolled five hundred and sixty-six German members paying a 
subscription, and three hundred and seventy English members 
who are all honorary. The working expenses of the Society 
are paid by the Oxford Committee, and the subscriptions 
which come in from Germany are invested in Consols, with a 
view to futare developments. During the course of the first 
year a hundred and two letters of introduction were provided 
for Englishmen in Germany, five Englishmen received appoint- 
ments in Germany through the agency of the Society, and 
many letters supplying information were sent to members, 

This effort of one of the Rhodes Scholars to carry on and 
perfect the scheme of the founder of the Rhodes Scholarships 
has attracted much attention in Germany, and, surely, when it 


| 
In Germany it has received Government support, and amongst 


its patrons may be found Ambassadors and prominent men 
in Church and State, in art and science; while institutions 
such as the Anglo-German Society, of which Baron Yon 
Holleben is president, the Academische Auskunftstelle of 
Berlin, the central reference bureau in all educational matters 
and the Berlin Academische Lesehalle, the centre of the 
intellectual life of the Berlin University, have all opened their 
doors to the Oxford Society. Other advantages, such as g 
discount of twenty per cent. on theatre tickets, and the 
opportunity of seeing military displays and other functions, 
are also offered to the English members. The hospitality 
already offered and received has done much to foster a good 
understanding between the young men of this country and 
their kind hosts, and Baron Wernher von Ow-Wachendorf, to 
whom all inquiries should be addressed at Christ Chureb, 
Oxford, is heartily to be congratulated on his excellent 
scheme.—I am, Sir, &c., BEATRICE ERsKINE, 

10 Ovington Gardens, S.W. 

{It gives us great pleasure to afford publicity to an 
organisation inspired by so excellent a spirit. We wish it all 
possible success.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE GLADSTONE CENTENARY. 
[To tue Eprrox or tae “Sprcrartor.”] 
Srr,—Before any programme is publicly announced in connexion 
with the celebration on December 29th next of the centenary 
of the birth of Mr. Gladstone, I venture, with all respect to 
those who have the arrangements in mind, to suggest that the 
form which would certainly be most in consonance with the 
whole tenor of his life is that of a religious service. In an ageof 
scepticism, materialism, and irreverence, Mr. Gladstone stood 
out head and shoulders above the rank-and-file as a great 
Christian standard-bearer. Nothing could be more appropriate 
than that the centenary celebrations should be organised at 
Liverpool, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford, St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and Westminster Abbey, and that at each centre 
choral celebrations should be followed later in the day by the 
chanting of a solemn Te Deum. Several names of preachers 
exceptionally qualified for such an oceasion occur to me, but 
it is no part of my duty to enter into particulars at this 
moment. The main thing is to lift the entire proceedings out 
of the arena of party politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. G. CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
Wormilow Manor. 





THE JUDGES AND SERJEANT’S INN. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Sexcrator.” | 

Sir,—Upon the question whether the members of Serjeant’s 
Inn were justified in dividing the proceeds of sale (see 
Spectator, June 5th, p. 901) I do not intrude my opinion. 
But I think the time is come when I may say what was the 
opinion of one of the most upright and justly honoured among 
them. The late Mr. Justice Denman—the Hon. George 
Denman of the “sixties”—felt so strongly the impropriety 
of the step that he employed the agency of a younger man, 
the writer of this letter, to transmit to a charity the whole of 
his share, merely stipulating, from reasons of delicacy to his 
professional colleagues, that his name should not be mentioned 
in connexion with the gift.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Athenzum, Pali Mall, S.W. GEORGE YOUNG. 





AT WHAT TIME DO BIRDS GET UP? 
(To TuR EDITOR oF Tis “SPxecTaTOR.,” } 
Srr,—One of the small compensations for sleepless old age is 
to lie awake all night while the whole household is asleep and 
listen to what is going on. I will give you one of my night's 
experiences as a sample of all. I say nothing of the earlier 
hours, except that I think the blackbird is the last to go to 
bed. At half-past two the robin’s song I hear. At a quarter to 
three a thrush flies up from somewhere on to the bare branch 
of an ash-tree, and there, after stretching out one wing after 
the other and then his legs, and giving himself a regular wash 
and brush up—TI can see him plainly, for the tree is in front 
of my open window and bed—he begins his song: his notes at 
first are rough, as if he had a cold in his throat, but in a short 
time he pours forth his liquid music clear and sweet as & 
nightingale’s. By four o'clock all the trees are alive with a 





variety of songs of many birds, each one singing his own song 
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regardless of harmony, the whole contributing to one general 
parmony. By balf-past five the music is silent, breakfast- 
time has arrived, and the lawn is alive with starlings, thrushes, 
blackbirds, robins, and sparrows, all industriously in search of 
the early worm, Just facing me is an ancient oak, now out in 
full foliage; but the topmost branch stands up above the 
foliage gaunt and leafless,—it has just the look of a dog 
sitting on his haunches above the leaves and holding up his 
two front-paws waiting to be fed. At twenty minutes to six, 
to my delight, a cuckoo alighted on this dog’s nose, and for 
perhaps a minute or two sang his song lustily; presently 
another cuckoo flew by, and off they went together,—it was a 
very pretty sight. By this time I really felt inclined to sleep, 
but a young sparrow in the ivy just above my open window 
gets up such an excruciating and continuous “Chirrup, 
chirrup,” as quite murders sleep. 

By the way, whilst yonder oak is in full leaf the ash adjoin- 
ing it is still in the budding stage. Are we, then, to haye “a 
summer of splash” ?—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





THE CALL OF THE CUCKOO. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” } 

Sir,—I was staying recently for ten days in the neighbourhood 
of Ftaples, and during the whole time the call of the cuckoo 
was almost unceasing during daylight. Occasionally there 
were two calling at the same time. On one day when the 
cuckoo was calling within three or four hundred yards of me 
I distinctly heard the “triple call” described by “ E. P.” in 
your last issue. This lasted for only a few minutes, and the 
bird then reverted to its usual call. There was not at that 
time within my hearing any answering call.—I am, Sir, &e., 


° R. 


[To THe EpDITOR OF Tus “SPECTATOR.” ] 
§ir,—Your correspondent “E. P.” of last week may be 
interested to know that our cuckoos have bad various calls 
this year; in addition to the major third and minor third, I 
have heard three triple calls, G E OC, also G G OC, also 
G Fz C, and the double call F C. These intervals are by no 
means invariably true.—I am, Sir, &c., L. E. C. 
Shoreham, Kent. 





DO ANIMALS REASON?P 

{To tue Eprron or tas “Sreoraronr.”) 
§rr,—Your interesting article on the reasoning powers of 
animals in your issue of June 5th might be carried farther in 
the direction of establishing the logical ability of a dog than the 
writer seems prepared to go. If the statement of the problem 
that was presented to the mind of the terrier referred to is 
correct, several syllogisms are suggested, and the reasoning 
isas good as much of that which we human beings employ 
every day of our lives. Permit me to throw some of these 
sentences into syllogistic form, which I think are clearly 
involved in the analysis :— 


(1) No old and fat dog can catch rabbits in the open. (E) 
I am an old and fat dog. 


.*. I cannot catch rabbits in the open. (E) 
(2) A dog that is not seen is a dog that may catch 
rabbits. (A) 
I will be a dog that is not seen. (A) 
.*. I will be a dog that may catch rabbits. (A) 


Several others of like character might be given. 

We cannot suppose that dogs have no powers of generalisa- 
tion, although it seems unlikely that they are capable of 
forming abstract ideas. At any rate, they possess sufficient 
intellectual power to frame a simple proposition, as in the 
judgment, “ Here are rabbits,” which is the first step towards 
reasoning proper, although we cannot credit them with the 
degree of self-consciousness that would enable them to reflect, 
“These are my sentiments.” 

From my observation of dogs and cats, I am led to conclude 
that there is scarcely a mental process which men experience 
that the lower animals have not in an incipient form, excepting 
self-consciousness in the strict sense. 

Will you allow me to narrate a story about a fox-terrier 
that I have at present in my possession? Throughout one 
whole morning he evinced a restless desire to induce the 
housekeeper to accompany him into the drawing-room. On 
entering the room at length, he took her directly to the corner 
where he had deposited a bone, and he stood over it with an 








air of utter dejection, as if he were conscious that he had done 
wrong and deserved punishment. There was no necessity for 
his wishing the housekeeper to enter the room with him, as he 
could easily have slipped in and out unobserved, unless his fit 
of conscientiousness made him desirous of “confessing his sin.’’ 
This incident is on a par with Dr. James Sully’s story of a dog 
in his book on “The Human Mind,” Vol. IL, p. 161, note, 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. G. James. 

The Manse, Chase Side, Enfield, 

P.S.—The dog did not get his beating that time. 


(To raz Eprrorn or tax “Srsgoraton.”} 
Si1z,—The opinion of the Rev. W. E. Jelf, as. quoted by 
your correspondent in last week’s issue, that the. Divine 
Omniscience, being intuitive and independent of logic, 
partook of the nature rather of instinct than of, reason, 
recalls Pope’s famous lines in his “ Essay on Man” :— 
“ And Reason raise o’er Instinct, as you can; 
In this ’tis God directs, in that ’tis Man,” 
It is not surprising that poets and other writers should ascribe 
a divine origin to the wonderful powers displayed by animals. 
—I an, Sir, &c., W. J. Harprna. 
Alleyne’s Grammar School, Stone, Staffs. 





“ ABOUND.” 
(To tue Eprror or tue “ Spgcraror.”] 

Srir,—In the “News of the Week” of the. last Spectator 
there occurs the following sentence: “ We abound in every 
word here used by Sir Edward Grey.” What is the precise 
meaning of “abound” in this passage? I have consulted the 
Oxford Dictionary, but have not been able to find in any of 
the six definitions of the word one that seems to be suitable. 
Perhaps some other word was intended by the writer. I 
suppose we are to understand that you “fully agree with 
every word,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., A. L, Maynew. 

21 Norham Road, Oxford. 

[We should have thought this use of “abound” was fairly 
common, but cannot offhand cite a precedent. Perhaps 
some of our readers may be able to supply us with one.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





GERMANY AND RUSSIA. 

(To Toe Epiron or Tus “ Seacraron.”] 
Sir,—Some few years ago a German, who spoke with know- 
ledge, told me that at that time fear of Russia was the 
dominant sentiment at his Foreign Office, but that it was 
hoped by entangling her in a forward policy in the Far East 
to secure relief for some fifteen years at least from the 
pressure of the Russian menace. This policy has been more 
successful than even its authors could have anticipated, and 
for some time to come they can afford to regard Russia in esse 
as a negligible quantity. But Russia in posse has to be 
reckoned with. Sooner or later the Russian menace will 
attain its old proportions, and as Russia’s memory is long, 
her late treatment by Germany is not calculated to diminish 
its eventual gravity. 

Clearly, then, there are two things for Germany to do,—one 
to placate Russia at any cost and break up the understanding 
between her and ourselves, and the other to strike the 
blow she may be meditating before Russia has rebuilt her 
Navy and reorganised and developed her immense military 
resources. 

As regards the first of these, we can leave it with complete 
confidence in the hands of Sir Edward Grey; the latter, as 
the Government have shown themselves unwilling or unable 
to grasp the situation, the country itself must deal with. 

As with the re-establishment of Russia’s position as a great 
military Power with an adequate Fleet will come the develop- 
ment of the defensive strength of the British Empire, the 
future that sees the realisation of this last splendid dream 
will be secure. Our possible enemies are aware of this. They 
know that time is on our side, that every year that passes will 
make our position stronger, and that within the next few years, 
if ever, is their opportunity. 

To promise “conditional” ‘Dreadnoughts,’ to provide a 
Home Army which will require six months’ training after war 
bas broken out, to make eloquent orations on national defence 
to the assembled representatives of the Imperial Press, to 
dazzle the nation’s imagination, to inflame its pride, to lull its 
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misgivings and hypnotise its intelligence by the enthralling 
spectacle of miles of warships—the Admiralty, “good easy 
men,” playing the part of Xerxes at his grand review—in 
these directions the path of safety for the Empire is not to be 
found. It lies elsewhere. It lies in the substitution for the 
hand-to-mouth policy of battleship construction of a settled 
programme which would provide us with two keels to each 
one laid down by Germany, and in the adoption of universal 
military training as an integral part of our system of national 
education. Our Government must be shown the path and 
made to follow it. 

If this is done and time taken by the forelock, the citizens 
of the Empire will gain security for themselves and for their 
children’s children, and the peace of the world will be placed 
on a firmer and more durable basis. If it is left undone, 
another Gibbon may be furnished at no very distant date 
with material for the “Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire.”—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert YERBURGH. 
25 Kensington Gore, S.W. 





VICTORIA LEAGUE NEWSPAPER SCHEME. 
(To tax Eprror or THe “ Specrator.”’] 


Srr,—At this moment when the question of a wider diffusion of 
news throughout his Majesty’s dominions is prominently before 
the public, may we draw the attention of your readers to the 
efforts to attain this object now being made by the Victoria 
League ? 

This scheme was set on foot about four years ago in response 
to repeated requests for newspapers. Members and friends of 
the League post at their own expense papers and magazines to 
persons in Greater Britain whose addresses are furnished to 
the senders by the honorary secretary. Conversely, individuals, 
and also secretaries of reading-rooms, of clubs, and of public 
libraries at homa, who desire to keep in touch with the thought 
and doings of their fellow-subjects in other‘parts of the Empire, 
are supplied with newspapers and magazines kindly sent by our 
friends and correspondents overseas. 

From one district in South Africa the names of three hundred 
and eighty settlers have reached us, of whom two hundred and 
thirty-four are still waiting to be supplied. In sending answers 
received from a hundred and fifty applicants on this subject by 
last mail a prominent official writes:—“If your League could 
realise the difference that the receipt of newspapers and other 
congenial literature of this kind makes to the British settlers 
in this Colony who are often far away from any town or 
neighbours, you would, I am sure, feel that all the trouble which 
you have so kindly taken has not beenin vain. It also encourages 
the settlers, and makes them realise that the people at home have 
not forgotten them.” 

The honorary secretary, Newspaper Scheme, Victoria League, 
Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, Westminster, will be glad to hear 
from any persons willing to post their papers when read to these 
anxious applicants. The papers offered should be specified in 
order that a really suitable recipient may be selected.—We are, 
Sir, &c., M. E. Jersey, 

President Victoria League. 
E. B. Hoarg, 
Chairman Literature Committee, 


Victoria League, Millbank House, 2 Wood Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 





AN UNKNOWN DONOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
(To rus Evitor or tus “ Specrator.”) 
Srr,—May I take this opportunity of thanking the kind friend 
who so regularly sends me your paper, and of assuring him 
that the kindness is highly appreciated? May I also call atten- 
tion to the change of address from Duck Lake to Humboldt ?— 
Iam, Sir, &c., Anprew Lovsz. 
Humboldt, Sask., Canada. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
wiew is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


ii aliann 
A DEAD LANGUAGEP 
“Fixit high the bowl with Samian wine 
That made Anacreon’s song divine!” 
Cried Byron, pledging in taunting strain 
The sleeping Hellas he’d rouse again. 








But though no more may the day come round 
When the tramp of her phalanx shall shake the ground, 
Though the sun of her warrior days be set, 
She holds a sceptre that sways us yet— 

Her speech! That speech is the golden bowl 
That brims with the wine of the living soul : 
And shall we listen to those that say, 

“ Fling bowl and its Hippocrene away ” P 

The flagons, of purest crystal wrought, 

That garner the vintage of Grecian thought— 
Shall they be shattered, and bear no more 
Across the ages their mellowed store 

Of wisdom, and song, and “ words with wings” 
That soar to the roof and crown of things ? 
Like Homer's heroes, shall Homer's tongue 
Perish “the dogs and kites among” ? 

With broken strings shall Pindar’s lute 

For the world in coming years be mute ? 

A voice no longer shall Plato find, 

And barred to us be the gates of his mind P 
On Aristophanes’ page be impressed 
Music-hall songs as a palimpsest ? 

And Socrates with “Clouds” be gone 

Into the night of oblivion ? 

“Greek! Why the language is dead,” they say, 
“Dead to the uses of our to-day ; 

Aids not in corners’ and rings’ formation ; 

On the Stock Exchange has no quotation !” 
What, dead? while rolls in swelling chords 
The mighty music of Homer's words ? 

Dead? while Pindar its meads among 

Binds up its flowers in sheaves of song P 
While Plato, who for all ages wrought, 

Carves in its marble undyirg thought ? 

While yet Orestes from Furies flies, 
Prometheus aloud on great Nature cries, 

The loving wife for her husband dies, 

Dead to the prayer of her children’s eyes ?* 
Dead? Is the diamond dead while bright 
With undimmed flashes of rainbow light ? 
Dead, forsooth, in that aeons are gone 

Since its atoms froze to translucent stone ? 

So lives and shall live the Grecian tongue, 

A diamond all other speech among! 

J. G. Hottway 


(A Rugbeian of Arnold’s time, 
and of Trinity College, Cambridge). 








ART. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB AT SUFFOLK 
STREET. 
THE New English Art Club are to be congratulated on their 
migration from the mews in Bond Street to their new quarters 
in Suffolk Street, where three hundred and forty-one pictures 
and drawings are excellently hung and lighted, with adequate 
space in which to see them from the right distances, the 
Jack of which was a very serious handicap to large pictures 
in Dering Yard. Without this removal it is doubtful whether 
Mr. John’s large picture, The Way Down to the Sea (No. 41), 
which dominates the Exhibition, could have been shown at 
all. Hung as it is on the wall facing the entrance, its huge 
statuesque figures descending in their garish garments 4 
rocky path to the sandy blue bay below at once catch the 
observer's eye, keep his attention, and, whatever he may think 
of them, enthral his gaze. It is a powerful performance, 
a conception fit for a fresco, and as such, almost necessarily 
perhaps, strongly reminiscent of the methods of Puvis de 
Chavannes, except as regards the colour, which is obviously 
crude, and, in its present surroundings at least, a great 
obstacle to the appreciation of the fine design. But if Mr. John 
has a way of absorbing our interest, we must tear ourselves 
away and look at the rest of this extremely meritorious collec- 
tion,—at Mr. John's other picture, his admirable and amazingly 
lively portrait of Mr. Nicholson (No. 58), in which, however, 
the composition of curtains and objects round the figure 
is not happy; at Mr. Nicholson’s own picture (No. 112); 
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eee 
and at Mr. Max Beerbohm’s charming pictures of Mr. John 
and his pictures. The Exhibition is full of interesting things; 
and what encourages the visitor, even in the occasional lapses 
of interest, is the consciousness of a general effort on the 

art of serious artists towards the expression of what 
each feels to be his true talent, in opposition to the profound 
depression produced by the spectacle at the Royal Academy 
of energy squandered to encourage the worst proclivities 
of an enormous public without the slightest education in 
matters of art. 

Mrs. Swynnerton’s large round picture of three babies by 
the sea (No. 3) has many beauties of brilliant colour. The sea 
and sky are very gorgeous, and the design of the picture is only 
marred by the undue prominence given to the bare legs of 
the children, which appear almost to be made of iron, such 
an impression of massiveness do they and their reflections 
produce. Besides a charming collection of water-colours, 
Mr. Steer has several oil-pictures, of which the River Wye 
(No. 29) is perhaps the most attractive. None, however, is 
of equal importance to some of those in his own Exhibition. 

Mr. William Rothenstein’s portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Booth (Nos. 55 and 61) are quiet, interesting paintings, of 
which the former is the more pleasing as a picture. In the 
latter it seems a pity that the lace and dress are not painted 
with so much pleasure as the head, which is full of character 
and distinction. Mr. Sargent has a number of large sketches 
which somehow appear commonplace in colour in spite of their 
astonishing virtuosity. Mr. William McTaggart, the aged 
Scotch Academician, exhibits two pictures full of an almost 
mad vitality; the liquid paint runs hither and thither to 
catch the gay movement of moving children or dancing waves 
—heedless of failures, content with success—with such evident 
enjoyment to the painter that the spectator cannot but be 
equally moved. Among the younger painters who are here 
in great numbers there is much promise and much effort. 
Mr. Henry Lamb has av admirable portrait, full of character 
(No. 86), marred, to our thinking, by the lamentable green 
background. Mr. Albert Rothenstein’s The Wood (No. 82) is 
gay, and Mrs. Clive Bell has an exquisite still-life (No. 146). 

There is no space in this short article to go with any detail 
into what to many will be the most attractive exhibits,—the 
water-colours and drawings, many of which are delightful. 
Here are drawings by Max Beerbohm, Rich, John, Steer, 
Russell, and many other younger draughtsmen, of great 
interest. The visitor should on no account miss the lovely 
collection of water-colours by that rarely satisfied artist, Mr. 
Joseph Crawhall. He has so keen a sense of beauty that his 
almost Oriental facility is kept within control. G. 
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FIELD-MARSHAL SIR NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN.* 


It was counted as one of the great merits of Montesquieu that 
he effected a complete separation between biography and 
history. We could have wished that Mr. Forrest had seen fit 
to exercise a similar discrimination; but he frankly prepares 
us in the opening words of his preface: “To give the tale of 
Neville Chamberlain's life is to trace the military history of 
our Indian Empire during a period of forty-four years com- 
pact of the most important events.” The author's aim has 
not been “to lay before the public a series of private corre- 
spondence connected by a thin thread of narrative, but to 
write a biography in the strict sense of the word.” 

We will not quarrel with the author over the strict sense of 
the word “ biography.” He has given us an admirable history 
of the First Afghan War, of the Second Sikh War, and bas 
told the story which never palls, the story of Delhi and its 
siege. Yet as we read this most arresting and informing 
book we are greedy enough to wish that there had been more 
of the small print, and more of that very brave and most 
human knight-errant, Sir Neville Chamberlain. 

The book should be read both by those who in these latter 
days wish to learn the secret of British rule in India, and 
by those, all the world over, who love to hear of “ mighty 
men and dreadful derring dooers.” It is a book which will 





* Life of Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamsrlain, G.C.B, By G. W. Forres 
©.LE. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. (13s. net.) af " 





inspire boys to a career in the East, and will impel their 
mothers to send them to the land of adventure. It is a book 
that the young civilian should read, and Indian statesmen 
might study with profit. In the letters and journal there is 
much simple wisdom. Six years before the Mutiny the young 
officer, who had made India his home, and the Indians his 
friends, had warned Sir Charles Napier of the dangers lurking 
in the Indian Army. He had urged that Indians should be 
admitted to higher posts in the Army, and when the Mutiny 
broke out he reiterated this view. His opinions regarding 
Frontier administration are of especial value. He had a 
genius for irregular command, and though years have rolled 
by and the Frontier Force is now part of the Indian Army, 
the influence of Neville Chamberlain still survives in the old 
Frontier regiments. 

Like many of the Indian heroes, Sir Neville was as a boy 
wayward and impatient of all restraint, but his appointment 
at the age of seventeen to the East India Company's Bengal 
army had a steadying influence, and his early letters from 
India indicate thought, observation, and grit. Day and night 
his one thought is “active service.” After a brief stay in 
Calcutta, he finds his way to Lucknow, where he is a witness 
of the splendours, so soon to be obscured, of the Court, and he 
describes them in a letter which few youths in this age could 
write. At the age of eighteen he is posted to the 16th 
Regiment, which is bound for Kabul. On the way north 
he sees the desolation of famine. “I cannot tell you 
the great misery. If they go to a native for relief they 
are beaten and sent away.” And at Kurnal he meets 
his younger brother Crawford, who had given up the chance 
of the Civil Service to follow the profession of arms. One of 
the many charms of the hero of this book is his intense love 
for his brother and his devotion to his mother. At Ferozepore 
he is present at the meeting between Lord Auckland and the 
Lion of the Punjab. The Lion was old and decrepit, but 
wary. From Ferozepore the army passed away into the 
desert of Sind, and at Shikarpore they met anotber decrepit 
old man, Shah Sujab, who is by the aid of British arms to 
displace the hardy and gullant Dost Mahomed. Shah Sujah 
has a force “of about five thousand men, who are his body- 
guard, and when we have set him on his throne this force will 
remain in Cabul to keep him on it. It is a splendid service, 
and I only wish you may hear of my belonging to it in the 
course of a few years.” This is characteristic of our hero. 
His Eldorado is adventure. He is in the Grenadier Company 
of his regiment, but will “get exchanged into the Light 
Company, as they are used in all skirmishes and see most 
service.” Luter on he is hoping to be sent to raise one of the 
friendly tribes. “Only fancy, me Commander-in-Chief and 
Governor-General of a large tribe... ... Depend on it the 
East India Company’s service is the one!” So it was, and so 
it is for men like Neville Chamberlain. Those four years of 
hardship and constant fighting left their mark in more ways 
than one. After the storm of Ghuznee the young officer repines 
at the routine of duty in cantonments: “If I had but the 
opportunity of distinguishing myself!” He finds time to 
learn Persian, though he has to give up his teacher, as he 
cannot afford to pay him:— 

“T have not tasted a drop of wine or spirit since April, so as 

to reduce the amount of my mess bill. I never accept an invita- 
tion to dine with another brother officer, as I should have to ask 
in return. Were I able to live without servants or tents I 
would, but that I cannot do, or I should then lose the respect of 
the men of my company. I have got the name of the Hermit 
from never seeing any one, and of course I pretend that that is 
my natural character ; but you all know what a different nature 
mine is.” 
This stern self-repression finds relief in action, and the letters, 
so graphic and so modest, which describe the deeds of this 
prince of swordsmen have a rare charm. Charles Napier calls 
him “Ceur-de-Lion,” while Outram writes of him as “the 
most noble and bravest soldier who ever trod in Afghanistan, 
and than whom none bled more freely.” He was six times 
wounded. At the battle of Urghundab at midday he is hit in 
the knee and faints from pain. He revives and rejoins bis 
regiment, and by sunset he is in pursuit of the enemy and 
comes up with bis foe :— 

“When I was just within sword distance of him as he 
endeavoured to fire, his gun flashed in the pan, I closed with 
him and unhorsed him before he was able to draw his sword.” 
Such fighting became a routine :— 

“ A horse and a sword were all that were needful and one never 
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gave a thought as to danger. Not that there was any levity in 
acing death; it was simply that one was of a light 
There was nothing but God 


heart to meet anything that came. 
above and duty below.” 

It was a grim time in Afghanistan, and the horrors and 

romance of war were never better presented than in his 

account of the capture of Istaliffe. To use Mr. Forrest’s 

own words, “it is perhaps the most graphic and candid diary 

that soldier ever penned.” 

Who could help loving this brave, chivalrous man, so 
simple and so natural! He comes upon three of the 
enemy :— 

“One threw himself down over a crag, another hid himself, the 

third stood with his gun presented at me. I knocked him down and 
I am grieved to now say, I killed him! He was a fine young man 
of about my own age. I would give back any honour or repu- 
tation I have gained not to have committed that one act, 
although he would certainly have killed me had it been in his 
power.” 
Just as the army is reaching India, he receives a wound in 
the leg which is to cause him long and cruel suffering, and as 
he lies in his litter on the weary march to Ferozepore his one 
thought is for the other poor fellows who had to be carried on 
camels, 

On his return to India at the age of twenty-three, Neville 
Chamberlain was appointed by Lord Ellenborough to the 
bodyguard, and in a few months he is again on the 
battlefield fighting the Mahrattas. He accompanies the 
force “in a litter, booted and spurred,” ready to mount 
at, the firat shot. He mounts the first spare trooper he 
could find: — 

“Being very weak from never using my arms and from con- 

tinued confinement, the little strength that I had ‘was soon 
exhausted by holding a hard-mouthed horse with one hand, and 
carrying a heavy sword in the other. The brute ran away with 
me twice.” 
He is carried through the enemy’s infantry, ‘‘ who as a matter 
of course let fly at me en passant.” “The natives are not 
good flying shots.” “ By the horse running away with me I 
saw more of the action than I should otherwise have done, so 
everything was for the best.” 

We have perhaps lingered too long on these fascinating 
letters, but they show the character, which never changed, and 
the qualities which blazed out in the Second Sikh War, in the 
Mutiny, and in the desperate fights of the Umbeyla Campaign. 
Well might Lord Gough call him “the bravest of the brave” 
when he swam the Chenab River; well might Hodson write 
when Neville Chamberlain reached Delhi: “He ought to be 
worth a thousand men to us.” In a few weeks his peculiar 
worth was displayed. Our troops came to a wall lined with 
the enemy and stopped short. “Then Chamberlain, seeing 
that the men hesitated to advance, leaped his horse clean 
over the wall into the midst of the enemy, and dared the 
men to follow, which they did, but he got a ball in his 
shoulder.” 

This inspiriting heroism was worth much; and no one knew 
better than Neville Chamberlain the real secret of leading 
Indian soldiers. The highest and most important offices were 
almost thrust on him, for John Lawrence and Lord Dalhousie 
knew that in this born leader of men there were constructive 
qualities and a prescience which were of untold value to the 
builders of the Indian Empire. For eight weeks he lay on 
his back at Delhi, but, in the words of Sir Henry Daly, “ had 
never ceased to cheer the army by his presence, and was the 
moving spirit in the dark days between the storm and 
capture.” On the day of the assauit he watched the opera- 
tions, and, seeing the repulse of Reid’s column, be “ hurried 
down in a litter, took command, got the corps separated, told 
off the different defences, and so made safe the right of the 
ridge.” 

General Wilson, exhausted by the assault, and uncertain 
whether he could hold his own, writes to Chamberlain: 
“T want your advice.” The advice was in keeping with 
Chamberlain’s whole life: “ We had only to persevere to 
succeed.” 


Ail may read this excellent book with advantage. For 


though Sir Neville left India nearly twenty-nine years ago, | 


the unebanging East remains—in essentiale—unaltered. 


History will repeat itself, and the man who dares greatly will 
one day have the same opportunities as fell to Neville 


—$_—_. 


OXFORD LECTURES ON POETRY.* 
PROFESSOR BRADLEY'S new collection of Oxford lectures hag 
not the unity of impression and interest of his previous book 
on Shakespearean Tragedy. In reviewing that work we. 
declared our opinion that it was probably the best Shake. 
spearean criticism since Coleridge. The new volume shows. 
the same complete sanity of judgment, the same subtlety, the 
same persuasive and eloquent exposition; but its subjects are. 
chosen from up and down the fields of poetry. About a third 
of it is devoted to Shakespeare, and one at least of these 
chapters is fully the equal of anything in the earlier work. 
The remaining lectures deal with the theory of poetry and 
certain notable examples of poetic practice. Professor Bradley 
is not a provocative writer. He never startles the reader with 
paradoxes or epigrams, though he can be picturesque and 
vivacious enough when he pleases. But he is in the highest. 
degree convincing. He develops his argument patiently from 
a broad basis, until the reader is scarcely aware that hig 
assent has been gained to what may be a very original point 
of view. He is indeed a rare instance in modern days of the 
application of the classical critical methods. From a patient 
analysis of poetic experience he ascends to principles, 
which in turn become lamps to illumine his further 
path. He is never obscure, never fantastic, and at the 
same time never trite. He reverences the objects of his 
criticism, and interprets them with that insight which 
comes only from sympathy and laborious study. He seeks 
to show, not his own cleverness, but the poet’s greatness, 
This attitude would of course be of small value unless 
the critic’s intelligence were highly trained and his mind 
stored with the best literature. Professor Bradley has both 
the requisite learning and the requisite acumen. He seems to 
us to be of all modern critics the most central, with a mind 
most fitted to trace “the main march of the human 
affections.” It follows from this quality that he appreciates, 
as few have done, the essential function of poetry. 

It is this function which forms the theme of his inaugural 
lecture, “ Poetry for Poetry’s Sake.” The formula contained 
in the title implies that certain experiences have an intrinsic 
value, and that this value is due only to the poetic worth of 
the poetry which originates them. Poetry gives us something 
which we meet with in Nature and life, but it gives it in its 
own form. Professor Bradley goes on to argue that the 
antinomy of substance and form has no absolute meaning, 
that in true poetry both must fuse into the one poetic quality. 
The form of a poem cannot be altered without altering its 
whole poetic value. “Hamlet was well able to ‘ unpack his 
heart with words,’ but he will not unpack it with our para- 
phrases.” The degree of purity in poetry, that is, the degree 
of identity of form and content, may be tested by the degree 
in which we feel that the form of a poem is final and 
unalterable, and that the meaning cannot be conveyed in any 
words but its own. Closely connected with this admirable 
chapter is Professor Bradley’s analysis of that quality in art 
which we call the “sublime.” He defines it roughly as extra- 
ordinary greatness, not in quality only, but in the quantity 
of the quality,—a greatness not of extension but of power. 
Psychologically it first stupefies and even terrifies us, and 
then in the reaction comes a rush of self-expansion and exalta- 
tion. Only some kinds of sublimity, he says truly, suggest 
immeasurable greatness, but in all the greatness is un- 
measured; that is to say, in apprehending it we have no 
consciousness of finitude. The word “sublime” has been 
prostituted too often to base uses; but we hope that Professor 
Bradley’s exposition will do something to restore it to its old 
dignity and significance. 

Passing over the interesting chapter on “ Hegel’s Theory of 
Tragedy,” we would call attention to the two brilliant studies 
of Wordsworth and his age. While agreeing with Matthew 
Arnold that his main quality is his “ healing power,” Professor 
Bradley protests against the notion that his only qualities were 
those of sympathy and humility. His first bent—and he never 
lost it—was towards grandeur, austerity, and sublimity. He 
could never have been “the poet of Surrey and its life” and 
remained Wordsworth. We must accept his strangeness and 
his paradoxes, and not blunt the sharpness of their edge. He 
was nearer akin than any poet of the nineteenth century to 








Chamberlain and his comrades, 





* Oxford Lectures on Poetry, By A, C, Bradley. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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Milton, and, like Milton, he had “impatience of constraint, 
severity, a kind of austere passion, an inclination of imagina- 
tion to the sublime.” A summary gives but a poor idea of 
the subtlety and power of Professor Bradley's exposition. 
The point was well worth arguing, for there is always a 
tendency among popular expositors to turn Wordsworth into 
a kind of elderly pet lamb. In a second chapter the critic 
examines the nature of the long poem in Wordsworth’s 
age, and finds that none quite satisfies us like the works 
of earlier times. It is only in the poems of smaller 
dimensions and in the lyrics that we find satisfaction. 
He looks for the reason in the fact that the chief poetic 
impulse of the day was subjective in character, and was 
mainly concerned with the shadowy adventures of the soul. 
The-same absence of satisfying longer poems is seen all 
through nineteenth-century literature. One reason is that 
the unrivalled opportunities given by the freedom of modern 
art are apt to perplex the poet. “Things must have been 
easier for an artist whose choice...... was 
restricted to a cycle of ideas and stories, mythological, legendary, 
historical. ..... His matter, as it existed in the general 
imagination, was already highly poetical.” The moderns are 
perplexed with the richness of their field. Besides, nowadays a 
poet is not a diplomat like Chaucer, a statesman like Milton, 
a courtier like Spenser. He does not come, like his greater 
predecessors, into sharp contact with the affairs of life. 
Sometimes, too, he is in the bondage of a false theory :— 

“If they suppose that the desire to see or imagine action, in 
particular, is a symptom of mere sensationalism or a relic of semi- 
barbarism, I am sure they are woefully mistaken. There is more 
virtue than their philosophy dreams of in deeds, in‘ the motion of 

-a muscle this way or that.’ Doubtless it is the soul that matters, 
‘but the soul that remains interior is not the whole soul.” 


No student of poetry but will assent to these words :-— 
“To speak as if a small poem could do all that a long one does, 
sand do it much more completely, is to speak as though a humming- 
bird could have the same «ind of beauty as an eagle, the rainbow 
in a fountain produce the same effect as the rainbow in the sky, or 
a moorland stream thunder like Niagara. A long poem 
requires imaginative powers superfluous in a short one; and it 
~would be easy to show that it admits of strictly poetic effects 
-of the highest value which the mere brevity of a short one 
-excludes. That the long poem is doomed is a possible, however 
», groundless, belief; but it is futile to deny that, if it dies, some- 
*thing of inestimable worth will perish.” 
Of the four Shakespearean studies with which the book 
«closes we can only say that they are worthy of the author of 
Shakespearean Tragedy; which means that they reach the 
high-water mark of modern Shakespearean criticism. The 
‘chapter on “Shakespeare the Man” represents probably the 
furthest limit to which sane criticism can go in reconstructing 
“the personality of the dramatist from his work. It is impos- 
‘sible to summarise adequately, or even to quote from, the 
wonderful study of “ Antony and Cleopatra”; but the reader 
~who is not fascinated and moved by it is blind to that criticism 
‘which is so delicately imaginative as to approach creative 
‘work, Perhaps the best proof, however, of Professor Bradley's 
-catholicity of temper and penetration is the chapter on “ The 
Rejection of Falstaff.” His aim is to interpret the process of 
his author's imagination, and not to conventionalise him. Too 
~often Shakespearean criticism has followed cruder methods, 
for “his impartiality makes us uncomfortable; we cannot 
bear to see him, like the sun, lighting up everything and 
_ judging nothing.” Taking the scene where Henry, now come 
to the throne, rejects Falstaff at the Abbey door, he endeavours 
to find out what Shakespeare expected us to feel. He has not 
drawn Henry as the perfect hero; there is a hard and pedestrian 
side to his character which comes out in prosperity. Falstaff 
had to go if this character was to be consistent, and before the 
rejection Shakespeare seems to have tried to weaken our 
sympathy for him. But he does not succeed in this aim. 
We are inclined to think that Professor Bradley slightly 
overstates his case in his argument that Falstaff is neither 
coward nor liar in the ordinary sense. But what is true is 
that he has in an extraordinary degree the freedom and detach- 
ment of the great humorist. He has that “inexplicable touch 
- of infinity” which Hamlet and Cleopatra had, and Henry had 
not. Hence in the rejection scene this character which 
Shakespeare had created was too much for him. We do not 
really sympathise with the moral judgment which falls on 
Sir John :— 


“(Shakespeare] created so extraordinary a being, and fixed him 


ose eee 





so firmly on his intellectual throne, that when he sought to 
dethrone him he could not. The moment comes when we are to 
look at Falstaff in a serious light, and the comic hero is to 
figure as a baffled schemer; but we cannot make the required 
change, either in our attitude or in our sympathies. We wish 
Henry a glorious reign and much joy of his crew of hypocritical 
politicians, lay and clerical ; but our hearts go with Falstaff to 
my Fleet, or, if necessary, to Arthur’s bosom or wheresomever 
© is.” 





PROFESSOR DICEY’S LETTERS ON WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE.* 

Proressor Dicey's arguments against woman suffrage take 
the form of private letters to a friend, but we have felt after 
reading them rather as though we had listened to a trial in 
Court, with statements for the plaintiff and the defendant, 
and the Judge’s charge to the jury. Professor Dicey's 
method and manner are in fact judicial, as one might expect; 
and if his summing up is a tremendous condemnation of the 
case for the plaintiff (or woman suffragist), that is because it 
is sometimes a Judge’s duty to leave the jury in no sort of 
doubt'as to what the verdict should be. Some Judges in this 
case might even have dropped a hint to the jury that they 
would do well to “stop the case.” To those who want a brief 
statement of all that there is to be said for and against woman 
suffrage, and to have that statement set forth in clear English 
and fortified with wide legal and political learning, we cannot 
do better than recommend this little book. Moreover, it has 
a singular personal interest, as Professor Dicey was formerly 
a strong supporter of woman suffrage. The book explains 
why he changed his mind. 

When. he was a young man he was, like many of his 
contemporaries who have since changed their opinion on 
woman suffrage, a Liberal under the influence of Mill, and, 
accepting the master’s teaching at all points, he favoured 
every attempt to extend the political rights of women. His 
subsequent experience has led him, while he retains all his 
sympathy with the advancement of women along true lines, 
to distinguish sharply between political and civil rights. 
This distinction underlies most of his argument, and 
brings him into active antagonism with Mill, who really 
makes a huge assumption which parts of his own writing 
refute. Professor Dicey of course was never blind to the 
objections to woman suffrage, but, as he says, reasons which 
seemed once of little account gain a decisive force in new 
circumstances. Indeed, the influences which bring about an 
honest change of opinion are a quite different thing from the 
reasons by which a change may rightly be justified. They are 
not so much arguments as new conditions under which the old 
values are all changed. The revelation of the workings of 
Professor Dicey’s mind is very interesting, and none of his 
readers can fail to see that his conscientious and most useful 
opposition to Home-rule was the beginning of a wholesome 
scepticism as to the rightness of the Liberal practice of con- 
senting to whatever is demanded by a large number of 
citizens. ‘Since 1885,” he says, “I have never doubted that 
a majority of the inhabitants of Ireland are opposed to the 
Union with Great Britain. I have also never seen the least 
reason to doubt that the people of the United Kingdom ought 
to insist upon the maintenance of the Union.” By a natural 
sequence of thought, he reaches the conclusion that the “right” 
to a Parliamentary vote is not really a private right at all, but 
a power or function given to the voter for the benefit, not of 
himself, but of the public. This is a fine and true thought, 
and the principle is unquestionably true, because it is the sole 
justification for punishing both the giving and receiving of 
bribes at an election. It also justifies the deprivation of large 
classes of their vote,—the Irish forty-shilling freeholders, 
for example. The question, then, is not whether a large 
number of Englishwomen want the vote, but whether 
the granting of it would be a benefit to England. Any 
one who cannot confidently return an affirmative answer 
to that question should certainly be an opponent of 
woman suffrage, for once the vote had been granted it 
could never be withdrawn. Several times Professor Dicey 
returns to this important point,—the disproof of the assertion 
that there are such things as innate political rights. The 
assertion is a remnant of the belief “ which was expelled from 
England by the passionate and irresistible reasoning of Burke, 





* Letters to a@ Friend on Votes for Women. By Albert V. Dicey, E.C., 
Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. London: John Murray. (1s. net.) 
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and by the cool and deadly analysis of Bentham.” Even 
Mill concedes all that we ask, and makes it easy for his 
devoutest followers to disagree with his main conclusion if 
only they answer differently the question of utility which 
he propounds as follows :— 


“T forego any advantage which could be derived to my argu- 
ment from the idea of abstract right as a thing independent of 
utility. I regard utility as the ultimate appeal on all ethical 
questions; but it must be utility in the largest sense, grounded 
on the permanent interests of man as a progressive being.” 


Professor Dicey’s whole argument, it should be said before 
we go farther, makes two assumptions which in our view are 
indisputably true. One is that the granting of the vote to 
women will be for good or bad a revolution, and the other 
that it must lead logically to the complete political equality 
of men and women. We must now take a long extract from 
Professor Dicey’s recapitulation of his argument :— 


“The desired innovation or revolution is, we are told, needed 
to deliver English women from, or guard them against, grievous 
wrongs. But we now know from happy experience that such 
wrongs may be, as they in fact have been, removed or averted by 
a Parliament consisting solely of men, and in the election whereof 
no woman had a part. To give votes to women is, we are assured, 
nothing but the final step in that path of democratic progress 
which, during the last eighty years, has led the men and women 
of England towards freedom and happiness. Grant—though the 
concession is an extravagant one—that the benefits derived from 
the development of popular government are not only, as they 
certainly are, great, but have also been unmixed with any evil, 
it is easy enough to show that they have been obtained, in Great 
Britain at least, by adherence to the fundamental canon of 
individualism, ‘that over himself, his own body and mind, the 
individual is, or ought to be, sovereign ’—that is, by the extension 
of the civil rights of individuals, whether men or women. But 
the dogma that an individual, whether man or woman, has aright 
to determine matters which mainly concern such individual, goes 
hardly a step towards showing that, from a woman’s right to 
govern herself, you may legitimately infer that she has a right to 
govern others. The claim to civil rights or private rights never 
has been, and never can be, placed on the same footing as the 
claim to political rights, or, in other words, duties. Women’s 
votes, we are told, will raise women’s wages; but, in the sense in 
which every overworked woman will understand this assertion, it 
is false. The current rate of wages cannot be fixed by law. In 
the only sense in which the assertion may be true, it supplies, as 
I have pointed out, the strongest of arguments against the 
extension of electoral rights to a body of persons tempted to use 
their votes as the means of wringing higher wages from the State. 
It is, lastly, with confidence asserted that woman suffrage will 
make for the suppression of private vice at home and the 
maintenance of public peace abroad. This idea has for many 
noble and public-spirited women an immense fascination, but it 
is grounded in the main on error. Enthusiasm for a legislative 
crusade against immorality rests on that eternal confusion 
between the sphere of law and the sphere of ethics, which, as all 
experience shows, is invariably productive of immense evil. For 
the belief that women will always be in favour of peace there 
exists no solid foundation whatever. Capacity for passionate 
emotion is unfavourable to the calmness of judgment which 
anticipates the risks and forbids the cruelty and the wastefulness 
of war. The reasons, on the other hand, against trying a 
hazardous constitutional experiment on an ancient common- 
wealth are of immense weight. Woman suffrage means adult 
suffrage ; and adult suffrage means the transfer of the right to 
govern the United Kingdom from some 7,000,000 of men to some 
20,000,000 or, it may be, 24,000,000 of men and women, whereof 
women will be the majority. That the women to be admitted to 
the Parliamentary franchise will often be excellent persons, 
highly endowed with the virtues of fortitude, personal unselfish- 
ness, and self-sacrifice, we are convinced; but the conviction that 
English women will exhibit in the highest degree the virtues of 
women is not the contradiction, but the complement of the belief, 
entertained by nearly every man, that women of pre-eminent 
goodness are often lacking in the virtues, such as active courage, 
firmness of judgment, self-control, steadiness of conduct, and, 
above all, a certain sense of justice maintained even in the heat 
of party conflict, which are often to be found in Englishmen, 
even of an ordinary type.” 

All that is excellent, because its brevity does not diminish its 
force. Professor Dicey declares elsewhere that the argument 
that women have suffered, and may suffer again, through 
having no voice in Parliament is the strongest practical reason 
on the suffragists’ side. His answer to that argument is 
full and careful, and we think it will convince most people. 
But even if it did not, the objection to woman suffrage 
would be as cogent as ever. The basis of all government, 
even though it be a hidden basis, is force. “ Predominant 
force lies in the hands of men.” Women also have less 
tenacity. That is a simple demonstrable fact. We wish to 
Jay particular stress on it, because in our own mind it has a 
present application of conclusive urgency. Europe is entering 
upon a struggle for naval supremacy, which means in any 





case a vast and grievous financial burden, and may mean g 
physical contest in which the less resolute combatant will surely 
be the loser. The enemies of Britain, if there should be an 
appeal to force, will be great States under rule of a distinctly 
military character. How should we fare if we were governed 
by an electorate in which a large part, if not the majority, 
were women who cannot themselves bear arms? No one can 
answer that question, to put it moderately, without misgiving, 
If Englishmen at such a time as this should consent to the 
experiment of woman suffrage, they would be taking a risk 
which, in our opinion, no patriotic man has a right to take in 
the name of his country, They would be playing fast and 
loose with our security in the world. 





CRIMINAL TYPES IN SHAKESPEARE* 

Tue study of crime and criminals has been made by many 
eminent men, but, at the same time, the criminal still remaing 
aproblem. True, the outcome of criminal research has led to 
much improvement in the method of treatment, preventive 
effort, and attempts at reformation; but the psychological 
personality of the criminal, the “why” and “ wherefore,” the 
motives that actuate the mind,—these, more often, bave been 
left behind in the effort to contend only with the crime, to 
protect the peace of the community, and to safeguard the 
public interests. So the problem is still unsolved, and Mr. 
Goll in his book, Criminal Types in Shakespeare, gives an 
explanation in his introduction as to one reason why this is 
so. Society never seriously takes the trouble to penetrate 
the shell of the criminal’s actions, or find the path to bis 
soul. He represents to the public simply a danger to be 
feared, to the jurist a crime to be punished, to the prison 
authorities a sin to be purged, and to no one is he a 
human being to be understood. 

Mr. Goll goes into the “why” and “wherefore.” He dissects 
and analyses the types he takes from the immortal genius of 
Shakespeare, puts them under a microscope, and shows step 
by step the minds at work, till one gets a new insight into 
criminal methods, and studies the poet's characters in a new 
light. In Brutus is represented the political criminal, the 
homo nobilis of the criminal fraternity; the “most noble of 
them all,” who sacrifices everything to the welfare of his 
country, who does evil that good may come, and who is 
willing to sacrifice himself to the canse. He is the type who 
sinks friendship, love, personal feelings, in the interests of 
the community. And with Brutus is Cassius, standing for 
Hatred in the revolution which overthrows Caesar. It is the 
hatred of the upper class by the lower, arising merely from 
envy and jealousy, mixed also with a personal hatred which 
excites and strengthens his political batred. All revolutions 
need their Brutuses at the head, but their ranks are already 
filled with Cassiuses. 

Then Mr. Goll jumps from the ideal to the real—from 
Brutus te Macbeth—and vividly paints the working of the 
mind of him who 

“ would not play false, 
And yet would wrongly win,”— 

the moral attitude of the average character. Weakness, not 
wickedness, the author shows, is what leads Macbeth to 
crime. He is dominated by the all-pervading influence and 
stronger will of his wife. Lady Macbeth is taken as a study 
of the female criminal, and provides a chapter of great 
psychological interest. 

In distinguishing between the “criminal born” and the 
“criminal by instinct” Mr. Goll takes the characters of 
Richard III. and Iago. The nature of the former is greed, 
—greed for the possession of what another has. Yet all 
through the extenuating circumstance is strongly pointed out, 
and step by step is unfolded the reason of Richard's crimes, 
From infancy he was an object of scorn and loathing to hie 
own blood, with no friends and no love in his life:— 

“Not like thy sire nor dam; 
But like a foul misshapen stigmatic, 
Mark’d by the destinies to be avoided, 
As venom toads, or lizard’s dreadful stings.” 
Richard stood alone and studied himself alone. And then 
Iago, whose nature is simply the lust of destruction: to 
encompass the ruin of those whose lives are happily and 





* Criminal Types in Shakespeare. By August Goll, Chief Magistrate, Aarhus, 
Denmark. Authorised Translation from the Danish by Mrs. Charles Weekes. 
London: Methuen and Co, (5s, net.) 
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honourably placed. It is the old fable of the dog-in-the- 


manger. 

To all students of criminology this book should appeal ; 
to all lovers of Shakespeare it should be a companion volume, 
for it is written by a student capable of exhibiting many of 
the poet's characters in a new light. In addition, it is full of 
things that will entertain the general reader. 





WOODCRAFT.* 


One hundred and fifty years ago Prince Charles Edward, an 
exile and a disciple of Rousseau, compiled a little set of 
“Maximes,” never published, for our guidance in the life 
according to Nature. The Prince had wooderaft, as he 
showed in his wanderings in the Scottish Highlands, but it is 
unlikely that his maxims were very practical. More probably 
they were pious sentiments in the vein of Rousseau, the 
prince of sentimentalists. The two books before us are 
nothing if not practical. Mr. Roger Pocock's Frontiersman's 
Pocket-Book, issued on behalf of the Council of the Legion of 
Frontiersmen, is a most valuable guide to wild life in every 
country on earth. The names of the contributors alone are a 
recommendation, for Sir Henry Seton-Karr writes on hunting, 
Captain Grogan on tropical travel, Miss Elizabeth Robins on 
“Women on the Frontier,” Mr. Stewart Edward White on 
pack transport, Mr. Erskine Childers on the sailing of a boat, 
Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton on tracking, Colonel Steele, of 
the North-West Canadian Police, on the conduct of irregular 
horse, and Mr. F. C. Selous on game preservation. There are 
besides a great number of papers on cognate matters,—on 
medical treatment and hygienic precautions, on the moral of 
the wilds, on simple legal difficulties. The writers, as we have 
said, are always magnificently practical, and their advice is 
illustrated by many useful diagrams. The reader will learn 
how to tie knots and saddle horses, how to make a fire and 
pitch tent, how to cure simple ailments and procure simple 
comforts, how best to support cold and heat, how to cross 
rivers and mountains, how to take fish and wild game, how 
to follow spoor and mark Nature's own signals. It is all 
delightful reading, and, so far as our knowledge extends, very 
accurate and judicious. It is a book which should be of the 
highest value, not only to pioneers and frontiersmen, but to 
every one who loves wild things and the manlier sports. 
For its own sake, and for the sake of the good cause on 
behalf of which it is published, the little book 
every success. 

Mr. Kephart’s Book of Camping and Woodcraft is mainly 
American in its appeal. It is a handbook for wilderness- 
hunters of the type with which Mr. Stewart White's 
romances have acquainted us. To British readers the 
subject-matter is less familiar; but since the laws of 
Nature are the same for all places, much will be found 
of interest and value. The cooking chapters will give hints 
to all who try camping out anywhere, and the admirable 
advice about getting lost and following tracks is of universal 
application. The book is illustrated by a number of photo- 
graphs which depict the wilderness-hunter in various forms 
of ruffianly attire. 


we wish 





HALF-A-CENTURY OF VOLUNTEERING.+ 
Mr. Macponatp thinks that his liking for soldiering may 
have been “in the blood.” It is not improbable, seeing that 
all of his six uncles on the father’s side were soldiers. His 
own wishes had tended that way; but the ending of the 
Crimean War seemed to shut the prospect of employment, 
and he took to the law. Then came the movement of 1859, 
for which we have immediately to thank certain fire-eating 
French Colonels, and the Scottish Bar formed a corps, to 
which Mr. Macdonald, who was then a “Bar intrant” or 
“Inns of Court Student,” as we say in the South, attached 
himself. This is the beginning of the story which our 
author tella. Things have changed not a little during 
the half-century which it includes. There was much that 
was ludicrous in those early days. “The Territorial of 
thie century would be astonished,” writes Mr. Macdonald, 





*(1) The Frontiersman’s Pocket- Book. Gompted and Edited by Roger Pocock. 
on: John Murray. [5s. net.)——(2) The Book of ns and Woodcra/t. 
By Horace Kephart. London: Grant Richards. [4s. net.) 


+ Fifty Years of It: the Experiences and Struggles of a Volunteer A 1859. By 
J. H.A. Macdonald, London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [10s. 6d. net.) 





“could he see the roll-books of 1859.” Grave citizens, often 
men of middle age, submitted themselves to the absurdities of 
an obsolete drill-book, standing “ with elbows jammed against 
the sides, the hands with rigid fingers and palms flattened 
out to the front, thumb tight to forefinger, and the little 
finger close to the seam of the trousers.” But these wooden 
figures, which were not less absurd when they had to show 
themselves alive at the rifle ranges, had the root of the matter 
in them. Where are the “lawyers, professors, merchants,” 
who formed the Volunteer corps now? They have given 
place, with some honourable exceptions, to the clerk and the 
artisan. Not without reason did the Third Parliament of 
James LV. ordain that “in na place of the Realme there be 
used futt-ball, golfe, or other sik like unprofitable sports.” 
Mr. Macdonald's book is an admirable mixture of the grave 
and gay. He has some serious criticisms of the “ Regular” 
soldier as he has seen him,—the officers who came to serve in 
the Volunteer companies were often absolutely useless, and 
he does not spare his own comrades, These are among the 
serious topics of his book; and the sportive are never very 
far off. With quoting one of these we must be content. A 
certain captain of a company was a fervent advocate of total 
abstinence. Drink and tobacco were hateful to him, and when 
he inspected his men he was more intent on discovering 
whether they had been drinking or smoking than whetber their 
accoutrements were up to the mark, One man, accused first 
of one crime and then of the other, replied: ** Ye wad make an 
uncommon fine pinter bitch.” 





HAILEYBURY.* 

“ HaILEYBuRY College,” we read in a well-known gazetteer 
bearing the date of 1888, “is an institution for the education 
of young men intended for the Indian Civil Service.” This 
piece of information is not quite up to date; the “ institution” 
Jolin Company's” rule came to an 
end; but it recalls an interesting fact. It was something fora 
new school to start with a genius loci provided for it. Its 
noblest function was to furnish men for the service of the 
State, and that the “Old College” had done with no small 
success, as the roll of its alumni will testify. There was an 
interval of three years or so during which the fate of Hailey- 
bury was doubtful; but the matter was practically settled 
early in 1862, and the first prospectus of the school was 
issued on March 27th in that year. It was opened in the 
following September, and in its second term had reached 
the respectable number of a hundred and three boys. 
One of the first arrivalsk—they were always proud of 
the distinction of never having been “new boys”—found 
the name of his aunt carved on one of the trees. She had 
been the formosa Amarylilis of one of the “ young men intended 
for the Indian Civil Service.” The first Head-Master was 
A. G. Butler; it was an admirable choice, and though failure 
of health limited his tenure to five years, he gave the new 
school the best of starts. 

We cannot attempt to follow the book through its detailed 
account of school personalities, activities, and achievements. 
It has done well in many departments of life, claims a good 
sbare of honours in Oxford Class Lists and Cambridge Tripos, 
and is represented on the Bench, Episcopal and Judicial. 
Not the least of its distinctions is the Obelisk, erected in 
1903, in memory of thirty-five “ O. H.’s ” who lost their lives in 
the Boer War (out of a total of three hundred and fifty who 
went to the front). The book, meant, of course, in the first 
instance, for “Old Boys,” should please a wider public with 
its record of endeavour and success. 


was closed in 1858 when “ 





NOVELS. 

THE VEIL.¢t 
NATIVE novelists may be roughly divided into three classes 
—the British, the cosmopolitan, and the exotic—and it is a 
characteristic sign of the times that the number of those who 
are to be referred to the last category is steadily on the 
increase. Examples of what we mean are to be found in the 
work of such writers as Mr. Cunninghame Grabam, with his 





* Haileybury College, Past and Present, By L. S, Milford, London: TF, 
Fisher Unwin, [10s. &i. net. | 


t The Vou, By E. 3. Stevens. London: Mills and Boon, [6a.) 
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studies of Morocco, Mexico, and South America;.Mr. Paul 
Gwynne, whose Marta is perhaps the best picture of modern 
Spanish life written by an Englishman; Mr. Pickthall, who 
has earmarked the Turkish provinces for his own; and 
Mr. Hichens, who has latterly specialised in Egyptian, 
Sicilian, and desert life. Other names will readily occur, 
notably that of Mr. Conrad; but his subtle and wayward genius 
does not readily lend itself to rough-and-ready classifications. 
The exotic school, however, may claim a notable recruit in 
Mr. E. S. Stevens, whose brilliant novel, The Veil, dealing 
with life in Tunis and the Algerian Sahara under the French 
occupation, is much more than a tour de force. As in the 
novels of Mr. Pickthall, the English element is conspicuously 
absent from the dramatis personae, and the English stand- 
point is sedulously eliminated. Like Mr. Pickthall again, 
but to a much greater extent, Mr. Stevens introduces the 
Europeanised or semi-Europeanised Mohammedan, the most 
remarkable personages in the story belonging to what may be 
called, if the barbarism is allowed, the Eurafrican type. 
Thus Mabrouka, the heroine or anti-heroine of the plot, is 
a dancing-girl who had the blood of the “ unveiled woman” 
in ber on her mother’s side, while of her father, whom she 
never saw, all she knew was that he “might have been 
a Roumi.” And the most interesting figure of all, Si 
Ismael ben Aloui, had for his father an Arab Sheikh and for 
his mother a mad Irishwoman, daughter of a Peer, who came 
out to Africa to forget the death of her lover, ran off with 
Ben Aloui at Constantine, and never crossed the threshold 
of his harem until the day of his death. But the divergence 
from Mr. Pickthall’s method is even more marked than the 
points of contact. Although the scene of the greater part of 
the story is laid in the Arab quarter of Tunis, the narrative 
concerns the fortunes of a Sicilian family, European in their 
mode of life, and members of the Roman Church. The 
various members of the Scarfi family are drawn with an 
unerring hand,—the father, a shipping agent, haunted by the 
ever-present fear of the Mafia, devoted to his children, a 
furtive, unhappy figure; his son Salvatore, precocious and 
ill-conditioned; and the two daughters, Gioconda, a gracious 
and tender-hearted girl, and Annunziata, the spoiled beauty 
of the house. The rdle of Prince Charming, again, is well 
filled by their cousin Riccardo, who has come from Sicily 
to enter his uncle’s business,—a reincarnation of the 
Greek type in physique, with all the charm, supple- 
ness, and diplomatic instinct of his race. On the voyage 
to Tunis he meets Si Ismael, the mysterious Sheikh, 
under his European alias of M. Conradin, and _hence- 
forth their fortunes are inextricably associated until the 
native outbreak in which the drama finds its tragic con- 
clusion. For Si Ismael, who at his father’s summons 
renounced the fleshpots of Paris for the responsibilities of 
hereditary sainthood, is deeply implicated in political 
intrigue, and utilises his knowledge of the dark secret 
in Ciccio Scarfi’s domestic history and his dread of the 
Mafia to secure free passage of contraband of war. Again, 
Riccardo, adventurous and romantic, becomes enamoured 
of the veiled dancer Mabrouka, who belongs to Si Ismael’s 
harem, and his infatuation leads him into perilous ways, 
from which he escapes more by luck than good management. 
Mabrouka’s career, the earlier and most lurid stages of which 
are described in a brilliant prologue, is an astonishing record 
of intrepid but ineffectual self-assertion. She escapes from 
a harem in the oasis town of Silga with a French officer, and 
murders him in Tunis when she finds that her lover had 
no wish to give her the freedom she desired. She returns to 
her husband, is branded on the face for her rebellion, and 
turned away. Then she becomes a dancer, and after several 
years returns to the Sheikh, is forgiven, and is employed 
by him as a spy. But with all her triumphs, Mabrouka 
remains a tragic figure, and excites more pity than 
repulsion. Mr. Stevens has contrived to bring home with 
quite extraordinary skill the mingled elements of fatalism, 
savagery, and fascination that unite in this strange 
woman. Her conversation, with its scraps of bad French, 
its mingled audacity and shrewdness, has an individuality 
that is easier to recognise than to describe. The book 
abounds in remarkable passages: word-pictures of the 
glamour of Tunis and the magic of the African night; 
scenes of terror and stories of magic and demoniaeal 





a 
the theme and the people, Mr. Stevens cannot be 
of grossness in his realism, and the total effect of the 
book goes far to realise the Aristotelian definition ot 
tragedy. Disavowing the intention to paint a politica) 
pictare of the French colonies, to narrate actual event, 
or portray real personages, he is careful to state in his 
preface that his story has no claim to be anything more than 
a romance. None the less, an immense amount of study 
and faithful observation is embodied in this singular ang 
engrossing picture of the Arab in transition, of the clash of 
Eastern and Western ideals. Mr. Stevens never intrudes his 
own views. His self-effacement is complete, and his im. 
partiality almost inhuman. But in so far as one can deduce 
a moral from the story, it would seem to be that a reformed 
Islam is a contradiction in terms, and that, in the words of 
Mabrouka, “when tame birds leave the cage, they starve, 
For this reason it is not kind to open the door.” The Veil ig 
not only a considerable literary achievement and an elaborate 
study in exotic characterisation: indirectly it throws a goog 
deal of ligut on some of the most perplexing domestic problems 
which confront the party of reform in Turkey. 





The Infamous John Friend. By Mrs. R. S. Garnett. (Duck. 
worth and Co. 6s.)—This is a very able book, even though it 
cannot be called pleasant reading. Mrs. Garnett shows much 
skill in leaving her readers with a certain sense of sympathy 
with John Friend in spite of his abominable conduct. The 
end of the novel is extremely powerful, but the last chapter is 
really too brutal in its realism. The pictures of life under the 
Regency at Brighton and elsewhere are very well done, and the 
combined brilliance and odiousness of the social atmosphere of 
the time are cleverly indicated. It is, however, impossible to 
sympathise entirely with any one of the characters. Notwith. 
standing this, the novel is interesting as a whole, and the great 
figures which every now and then pass across the stage are 
adequately sketched. 

The Story of Hauksgarth Farm. By Emma Brooke. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 6s.)—This book is well worth reading, if only for 
the picture of the heroine, “Silence” Whinnery. Furthermore, 
the descriptions of life in Westmorland nearly eighty years ago 
are charmingly written, and the story will be found very soothing 
to people who are tired of the ultra-modern and ultra-sensational 
in fiction. Not that the story is dull, or that it does not contain 
exciting incidents, but its charm isin the quiet country atmosphere 
which the author manages to create, and in the drawing of the 
characters. “Silence” and John Gospel, the Methodist servant, 
live before the eyes of the reader, while the old farmer and his 
wife, not to speak of Silver, the hero, are delightful figures. The 
wicked heroine, Nanna, is not, perhaps, quite so successful. It 
requires the pen of George Eliot herself to make a heroine who 
has nothing but physical beauty to recommend her attractive 
through the medium of print and paper. But with this 
reservation, the story is well worth reading, and will leave a 
very pleasant impression on the mind. 


Reapaste Noveis.—Jeanne of the Marshes. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A capital story to 
read, if one is not too exacting as to probabilities. Indian 
Dust. By Otto Rothfeld. (Alden and Co., Oxford. 8s. 6d. net.) 
—Eleven sketches and studies of Indian life.——The Backwoodsmen. 
By Charles G. D. Roberts. (Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—The 
stories number fifteen, “MacPhaivson’s Happy Family” and 
“The Gentling of Red McWha” being among the best. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—<———__ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





Round the Lake Country. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
(J. MacLehose and Sons, Glasgow. 5s. net.)—In this pleasant 
volume Canon Rawnsley gives us many desirable things, both 
new and old. He tells us, for instance, about the Bewcastle 
Cross. This records the victory and death of Alcfrith, King of 
Northumbria. Alcfrith’s was a romantic career. A Christian by 
birth, he went over to paganism for the love of Cyniburg, 
daughter of Penda of Mercia, it has been conjectured, and made 
war on his own father, Oswy. Then he returned to his old faith, 
and fell in battle with the Cumbrians in 670. The Cross bears 
an inscription, which has been described as the very earliest 
existing example of English literature. It runs thus :—‘ This 


possession. It is not a Look for everybody, Lut, given! thin token of victory Hwalhed, Wothgar, and Olfwolther set 
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up alias Alcfrith, once King and son of Oswy. Pray for 
the high sin of his soul.” What would we not give for 
the “ston” which Camden records as having received from 
“my lord of Arundel”! It was, he goes on to say, “the head of 

a cross at Bucastle,” and bore writing which he could not 
a) Then, to pass on, we have an account of Furness 
Abbey, one of the noblest foundations in England. At the 
Dissolution, when many of the houses were scantily inhabited, 
it numbered three hundred and thirty monks and a hundred 
“converts.” It is easy to understand how its downfall raised a 
storm of wrath. Twice a week ninety-nine shillings’-worth of 
bread and six mazes of herrings were distributed in alms and at 
the gates. But we may doubt whether this bounty, not to speak 
of other matters, was not well abolished. We hear of many other 
things, of the “statesmen” and farmers, for instance, with their 
dwellings, all of them of a respectable antiquity; and all through 
we have delightful descriptions, written with the enthusiasm of 
a true lover of the country, of Lake Country landscapes, whether 
foregrounds or distances. 


Through the Malay Archipelago. By Emily Richings. (Henry 
J. Drane. 6s.)—Mrs. Richings gives us here some lively pictures 
of scenery and of life in the land of the Malay. “Java,” “The 
Celobes,” “The Moluccas,” “Sumatra,” and “ Penang” are her 
chief topics. Java occupies, as one might expect, about half the 
yolume, and forms an interesting chapter. We venture to doubt, 
however, whether the blessings of Dutch rule are realised by the 
natives quite as fully as they seem to be by our author. “One 
fifth of village acreage was compulsorily planted with sugar cane, 
aud one day’s work every week was demanded by the Dutch 
Government from the native population.” 


A Handbook on Foreign Study. Compiled and Edited by H. J. 
Darnton-Fraser. (Darien Press, Edinburgh. 6d. net.)—This is, 
so to speak, an educational guide-book. It tells any one who 
wants to study abroad how it may be done. He has, say, the idea 
of going with this purpose to Berlin. Here he will learn what it 
will cost him to get there, what fees he will pay, how much his 
board and lodging will cost him (from £5 to £6 10s, per month), 
what Professors he will hear, what are the resources of the 
libraries, &&. We need hardly say that there is much most 
useful and interesting information in the pamphlet, and, of course, 
some curiosities. At Dijon, for instance, we are told of a“ maison 
famille” where lady students may board for 60 francs per month 
“on condition of abstaining from all religious discussion.” 


Dutch Bulbs and Gardens. Painted by Mima Nixon. Described 
by Una Silberrad and Sophie Lyall. (A. and C. Black, 
7s. 6d. net.\—We do not think that the pictures in this 
volume are, or indeed can be, as attractive as those that we 
find in other volumes of the series. This is no fault of Miss 
Nixon’s. Flowers in mass simply cannot be painted with the 
effect that can be produced in a landscape. We can easily under- 
etand that the “ Spanish Irises” opposite p. 64 and the “ Crocus 
Field” (p. 40) are gorgeous sights; but in themselves they do 
not greatly please. For one thing, the flowers have no shape. 
We are not sure whether two or three blooms would not have 
been more to the purpose. Where there is more of a landscape 
the result is better, as in the “Return of the Storks” and the 
“Palace Gardens of Het Loo” (the summer palace of the Queen). 
The general description is from the pen of Miss Una Silberrad, 
while Miss Sophie Lyall gives us what we may call the business 
side of bulb-growing. 


Modern Homes. Described and Illustrated by T. Raffles 
Davison. (G. Bell and Sons. 15s. net.)—This is a very handsome 
volume, full of interesting and useful matter, not to speak of 
the artistic element, which is, of course, prominent. One 
great difficulty which the architect has to face is that of 
harmonising this artistic element with what is the main purpose 
of the home, the furnishing of a place in which to live. If any 
one will compare the modern almshouse where the architect has 
been thinking of his own reputation and not of the old people’s 
comfort with an eighteenth- or seventeenth-century building, he 
will see what we mean,—there are most instructive specimens of 
both to be seen at Richmond, Surrey. “These outside chimneys 
are terrible cold,” said au old dweller in a very elegant almshouse 
to the author of this volume. Of course most people look, or 
can look, after themselves; and if they suffer themselves to be 
exploited, it is their own fault. The after-relations between 
architects and their clients are not always as amicable as they 
might be. 


English Heraldic Book-Stamps. By Cyril Davenport. (A. 
Constable and Co. 25s. net.)—In this volume we have a glimpse 
of the ornamental side of literature. Mr. Davenport gives us, 





duly emblazoned in heraldic colours, the devices with which 
collectors of books, from Kings downwards, have adorned their 
volumes. There are three hundred of them, and among them 
may be recoguised the names of the great book-collectors of days 
gone by. 


In the “Arden Shakespeare,” General Editor, W. J. Craig 
(Methuen and Co., 2s. 6d. net per vol.), we have King Henry VI. : 
Parts I. and IT., Edited by H. C. Hart and C. K. Pooler. Mr. Hart 
reviews in a very thorough fashion the state of the text and its 
relation to the work of other dramatic writers of the time, notably 
Robert Greene. He also discusses the language of the plays, in 
grammatical and other aspects, And his annotation, in which from 
time to time he indicates what he regards as marks of Shake- 
spearean authorship, is a valuable contribution to the study of 
the dramatist. Shakespeare is a subject on which, after all 
the labour spent upon it, there is always something worth 
saying for a new editor to contribute. 


New Eprrions.—God, Man, and Human Welfare. By Benedict 
Spinoza. Translated from the Dutch by Lydia Gillingham 
Robinson. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 6s. net.) ——In 
“‘Darlington’s Handbooks,” Edited by Ralph Darlington (Darling- 
ton and Co., Llangollen), London and its Environs, by E. C. Cook, 
Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Revised by E. T. Cook.——In the 
series of “Sevenpenny Copyright Novels” (Hurst and Blackett) a 
further instalment consisting of The Ides of March, by Mra, 
Baillie-Reynolds, and A Young Man from the Country, by Madame 
Albanesi. 








We have received through Messrs. Ryman, art publishers, 
Oxford, a drawing by Mr. Edmund H. New of The King’s Hall 
and College of Brasenose, engraved by Mr. Emery Walker. It 
gives us a bird’s-eye view of the College in a style which recalls 
in the happiest way the famous drawings of Loggan. In the front 
are the new buildings facing the High Street, and making a 
very desirable addition to the attractions of Oxford architecture. 
Immediately behind these is the Chapel, and behind this again 
the Hall, with the old entrance opposite the Radcliffe with 
which every one is familiar. It is a worthy record of a worthy 
achievement. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_~——_—_ 
Allbutt (C.), A System of Medicine, Vol. V., 8vo.. ..(Macmillan) net 25/0 
Anderson (L. F.), History of Common School Education, cr woe eocceee (Bell) 6/0 


Ashton (A. J.), Senior English Grammar, cr 8vo 
Baskerville (B.), Their Yesterday, cr 8vo .... 

Beckett (A.), The Spirit of the Downs, 8vo . 
Belloc (H.), A Change in the Cabinet, cr 8vo 








( 
illan) net 6/0 





Brown (J. F.), The American High School, cr 8vo . 

Bysshe a S.), The Charlatans, Cr SV0  ...c0ce eccove sovsees soncenp essence (Everett, ee 
Cambridge Natural —~" Ws Pie WD icencnsers .-s( Macmillan) net 17/0 
Cawein (M.), New Poems, 120 ....00. ..s0000++s sescees senses sopesee ( 


)net 5/0 
Cranford (H.), Ida Lymond and her Hour of Vision, er 8vo .....(Rider) net 3/6 
Crile (G. W.), Hemorrhage and Transfusion, 8vo ...... (Appleton net 21/0 
Darling (Justice), Oh the Oxford Circuit, and other Verses, 16mo 
(Smith & Elder) net 4 
Richards) net 







Davidson (J.), Fleet Street, and other Poems, ¢r 8vo .......... ( 

Denis (L.), Here and Hereafter, Cr 8V0 ..........sccecesesseeeeeeseeneneed amar net $8 
Dennis (D, H.), Moths and the Maid, cr 8vo .... enecpecsene 6/0 
Dewar (D.) and Finn (F.), The Making of Species, avo 7/6 
Dixon (C.), The Bird Vide gS eee n) net 6/0 


Drage (G.), Austria-Hungary, 8vo.. 
Drysdale (A. H.), Christ Invisible Our ‘Gain, cr 8vo 
Duff (J. W.), A Literary History of Rome, 8vo . 
ys I R. L.), Legal Medicine and Toxicology oy By 
Farge (J. La), The Higher Life in Art, 8vo ...... 
Fiuek (H. T.), Grieg and his Music, 8vo ......... ..(Lane) net 7/6 
gee oy (L.), Our Lady Number 31, er 8vo "(Gay & Hancock) 3/6 
Forsyth (D.), Children in Health and Disease, 8V0 ....... oe Murray) net 10/6 
Furness (A.), A Summer Garden, Cr 80 ..........c000 sesse0s sennees (KE. “Mathew hews) 8/6 
Gour (H. 8.), The Penal Law of Ine dia, 2vols. roy 8vo .........(Thacker) net 22/6 
Crasers (A. D.), Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of England, Vol. L, 
ciahasbeuniincioediiitnenhpteien srqnnsd teereedadianaeeunehenetoibeemnneenntieenl (Bell) net 10/6 
Halifax (R.), Low Society, cr 8vo.. ..(Constable) 6/0 
Hammerton (J. A.), George Meredith in “Anecdote and Criticism, 8v0 
(Richards) net 12/6 
Hart (M.), Sister K., cr 8vo.. socsecesesecuscsease (Methuen) 6/0 
Holland (.), Tyrol and its People, BVO... "” (Methuen) net 10/6 
ee (G. L.), Azimuth, cr 8vo ......... ~.. (Chapman & Hall) net 4/6 








hes (G.), Conscience and Criticism, cr ‘r0 ianmounmens .—_—. net 5/0 
= son (E. S.), The Inniskilling Dragoons, 4 . Hum we oe net 35/0 
Janssen (J.), History of the German People, Vols. Gat & = -¢ aul) 25/0 
Kirkpatrick (E. A.), Genetic Psychology, cr 8vo Macm Ulan) net 5/0 






Ledger (A. St.), Australian Socialism, cr 8vo.......... (ateevallan) net 46 

Lees (R. + » The Car of Phoebus, cr 8V0 ..........0006 ° -seeeee(ibider) net 3/6 

. * The Heretic, oF BVO v...c.+sss0cssccesce cece (Rider) net 3/6 

, The Life Elysian, cr 8vo........ (Rider) net 3/6 

Lyuch (L aN Man and Master, cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 690 

MclIsaac (I. ), The Elements of Hygiene for Schools, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Mack (L3, The Red of a Summer, cr 8V0 ...........s000000 (Alston Rivers 


Macleane (D.), Our Island Church, ¢r 899...........04 -ccceee soeeees (G. Allen) net 2/6 
Mebrtens (A. C.), Gas Engine Theory and Design . Aran & Hall) net 10 
Momerie (A. W.), Essays on the Bible, cr 80 .. ......0+« (W. Blackwood) net 3/6 
Morse (H. B.), The Gilds of China, 8vo . ” (Longmans net 3/6 
Muirhead (J. H.), Nine Famous Birmingham ‘Men, cr8vo (Cornish Bros.) net 2/6 
Mulford (P.), Essays, Third and Fourth Series, cr 8vo_... (Rider) — no 3/6 
Newell (L. C.), A Course in Inorganic Chemistry, Cnt cncneinanel » $f 
Ostwald (W.), The Fundamental Principles of Chemistry (Lotiguans) ne 

Page (G.), Oe Silent Rancher, er 8v0..............0++0+ seseses (Hurst & Blac 


e 6/0 

Perceval (P. J. S.), London's Forest: its History, &c., cr 8vo ...( Dent) on 3/6 

Perry (J. T.). Memorials of Old Middlesex, 8vo ... Bemrose) net 15/0 
Porter (A, K.), Mediaeval Architecture: its Origins and velopment, 

2 vols. 8vo... sovtece (Batsford) net 63/0 

Reynolds (Mrs. F.), ‘The Lady in Grey, er 8v0 ...... (Hurst & Blackett) 6 
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+ ©.) Bailding Foreman’s Pocket Book fCsguan & Hall) net 21/0 
J. Doctrine of the Atonement, Vol. I1., 8vo . ..(K. Paul) 7/6 
Sandler Sandler (D), Abel: a M fp GP BVO 20.000 cecccce covecve coccece cecceee (Unwin) net 2/6 
Shannon (J.), Sheila Fm) PE OTO cecccercccccre concers coccenosveccsced Long) 6/0 
of Wardour, 8vo............... (Longmans) net 8/6 
Sprott (T. H.), bichon Bends 0 Study of the Old Testament and Inspiration, cr 8vo 
Stevens (E. 8.), The Y; Com ane yy go 
8. Ci], CF BVO... ...sseesersere senenes eannens sneees D 
Stone (C. ee of Gas and Gas Meters, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 15/0 
Taylor (H. L. Surgery, roy 8VO .... ...(Appleton) net 21/0 
Underwood (W.), J. Damion ey olokai, 16mo E, ee net 2/6 
bs rd pm &. J.), The B Bell, cr 8V0.......... ..(Richards) 6/0 
arden (F. "Serle’s ‘Secret. TT cnensenmneessenaanananocneiesnsunrenes (Everett) 6/0 
Seen (E.), The Berlin Discussion of the Problem of Evolution, 8vo 


(K. Paul) net 
~~ (F.), Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Subjects in England, 


20s 0eee cossecs coscous cooeees eoceece ceccwec coecees cos cee cen ees sec eee vee ces (I, Pitman) net 7/6 
Wayles (H.), Mountain Pathways, 8vo .............. (Sherratt & Hughes) net 2/6 
eathers (J.), French Market Gardening, cr 8¥0...... ...00++ (J, Murray) net 3/6 
Whitechurch (V. ), Consgeung Himself, CF 8¥0.....0.-00000 ssssesseseeeeee! (Unwin) 6/0 
Wood (W.), The Secret Pa: per GP Bi Oreccncccecese coceegs connsen cnsnqnegagenss (Cassell) 6/0 
Woods (C. E.), The Gospel of Rightness, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) net 5/0 
Wrench (Mrs. S.), Burnt Wines, Cr 8¥0  ..........ccccceeeseceeceeeeee seeseeee (Long) 4 
Wright (W. P.), The Garden Week by Week, cr 8vo .......... (Richards) net 6/0 
Zeigmondy (B.), Colloids and the Ultra-Microscope (Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 








Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


—— 
OvuTsIDs PaGs (when available), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 
ereecescocccccece oo, eves £13 12 4 NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) 24 4 
Malf-Page(Column) ........ €6 Half Narrow Column ........ 2 2 
Quarter-Page ( Column) $8 3 Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8a, 
COMPANIES, 
Outside Page....cececeee--+- £16 16 0| Inside Page ...........2.00- £14 14 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5a.; and laa 
line for every additional line (containing on an average tiwelve words) 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad coluinn following “Publications of the Week,” 15a, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms : net. 


0 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
Ralf- 








Yearly. : Quarterly. 

7 ngdom RS eee eo ar va ee er 
ay postaze to _ any of the Britis 
Colonies, France, Germany, Ind 

China, &. a evccce _ a 112 6....016 3....0 8 2 

LIBERTY’S 
WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 


FURNITURE FABRICS 
PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 





Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
whose estate will be liable for duty 


EVERY MAN frou read “A 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


POPULAR FALLACY,” 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 














THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 
INSURANCE MARINE INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
COMPANY, LTD. 

FIRE, LIFE, Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 
ACCIDENT, ” Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON, 
— OF Pmorire TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,298,499. 
ORIENT CRUISES 


TO NORWAY. 


The famous Yachting Steamer ‘ OPHIR,‘ and the s.s. ‘OTRANTO,’ 12,000 


tous register, 
Luxe, 
Will Leave GRIMSBY 3rd, 17th, 3lst JULY, and l4th, 28th AUGUST, 


VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS. 


fitted with Single Berth Rooms, Bedstead Cabins, and Suites de 


13 DAYS’ CRUISE for 12 Guineas and upwards. 
Apply to ORIENT 8. N. CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., and 
23 Codupae Street, 8. W. —_— 


Managers—F.GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON ANDERSON & CO. 





GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N. 


£12,000 owing to Bankers. 
Tne Ixcoms IN 1908 was DeEFicientT BY £4,500. 


NO RESERVES AVAILABLE, and there are no funds in hand to 


meet current expenses. 


The Immediate Closure of Two Wards, with 48 beds, is contemplated. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 


LEGACIES EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 
L. H, GLENTON-KEBR, Secretary. 





ey 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 
(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


13s. per ib.—in ib, % ib, and ¥X Ib. Ting, 


Major Waiter Winerietp writes :—‘ The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 





TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London, 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 








By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE, 





CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S LOCKS 
CHUBB’S P= LOCKS 
CHUBB’S nc. LOCKS 
Head Office: 128 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, EC. 
CHUBB’S rami zona, SAFES 
CHUBB’S] = St. Jamers street, SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 
CHUBB’S SAFES 





GENUINE 
IRISH LINEN AND LACE 


For almost a century we have fought 

inst the tendency to sacrifice 

quality in order to meet the demand 

for lower-priced goods, and our ex- 

tensive and ever-increasing clientéle 

prove that our efforts have been 

appreciated.— Only genuine goods 

sold, and all at moderate prices. 
WEDDING LINEN OUTFITS 
SPECIALITIES—vacur LINEN OUTFITS 
Price-Lists, Samples, and Estimates post-free. 


MURPHY & ORR, ‘cc; BELFAST, IRELAND 


STRUCTURAL ALTERATIONS 
IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


DECORATIONS 


FIBROUS PLASTER PLAIN PAINTING 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 
Complete installations from #8145 
SANITATION 


New Catalogues dealing with the above will 
be sent post-free on request 








H AM P T ON S 
NEXT NATIONAL GQALLERY 
PALL MALL, LONDON. 
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ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricae: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 216,500,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GO.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his 
life. Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abate- 
ment (which is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s Income) 
is an important advantage to Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be hal on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(1520. ASSURANCE, 








Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 


LIFE. SEA. 
ANNUITIES. 
ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


FIRE. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 


“THAMES” 
MOTOR CARRIAGES  ( &°y!. 50 HLR.; (0) 4 Cy, 25 LP. 


(c) 2Cyl, 15 HP. 
OMNIBUSES, CHAR-A-BANCS, TAXI-CABS (4-seatea) 


(To pass Scotland Yard Regulations.) 


MOTOR VANS (10 ewts., 20 cwts., 30 cwts., 40 cwts., &c.) 
MOTOR LORRIES 6 tons, 5 tons, &.) 


Characteristics of ‘‘ Thames” Motor Carriages. 
1,—The carriage can be whol'y open or wholly closed at pleasure, 
2.—Brakes upon all four wheels, thus reducing the riske of side-slip and skidding 
toa minimum, 
3.—Fool-proof noiseless change gear. 
4.— Perfection in material, workmanship, and design. 





For further particulars apply to— 
MOTOR DEPARTMENT, Thames Ironworks, Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Co., Ltd, Greenwich, S.E. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


——s 


INISTRY OF EDUCATION, EGYPT. 


ASSISTANT-MASTERS WANTED for Secondary Schools in Oairo and 
Alexandria, under the Ministry of Education, to teach (1) the English 
Language and English subjects, especially History, and (2) Science (Experi- 
mental Physics and Chemistry) respectively. To enter on duties lst October. 
About 500 boys in each school, mostly Mohammedans. 

Candidates should not be less than 23 or over 30 years of age, should have a 
robust constitution, and have taken a University Degree with Honours. They 
must have experience as teachers. Preference will be given to applicants who 
hold a Diploma in Teaching. Appointment under contract. Salary, £E.360 per 
annum, Length of engagement, two years. Allowance for passage out to 
Egypt and for return at close of contract. Teaching hours, on an average, 
sae Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation not less than two 
months. 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications (school, college, class 
of degree, experience in teaching), and accompanied by e»pies only of 
testimonials, to be sent before July 10th to J. W. CROWFOOT, Esq., 
at Subdeanery, Lincoln, to whom candidates may apply for further 
information. , 





BEAMINSTER AND NETHERBURY GRAMMAR 


SCHOOL, 
HEAD-MASTERSHIP VACANT IN SEPTEMBER, 


A Mixed Secondary School, recognised by the Board of Education and the 
Dorset County Council. Recently erected Classrooms, &. Workshop. 
laboratory and Experimental Gardens and Agricultural side being strong 
developed. Head-Master, who must be a Graduate, wil! receive One Hundred 
Pounds fixed salary, plus Two Pounds Capitation on all pupils in the School, 
together with the House, with good accommodation for Boarders ; rates and 
rent free.—Applications, with copies of three recent testimonials, must reach 
me, the undersigned, by June 26th instant, 

ROBERT LEIGH, 
Solicitor, Beaminster, 





from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
A EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY GRAMMAR SCHOOL UF KING EDWARD VII, COALVILLE, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTER- 
SHIP of the above School, which will be opened in September next. 
Accommodation, about 175 (boys and girls). Salary, £350 perannum. Copies 
of the Articles of Government may be obtained (price one shilling each) from 
the undersigned, to whom applications for the vacant post should be sent not 
later than Wednesday, l4th July. 

W. A. BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education. 
EICESTERSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 





83 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 


LOUGHDOROUGH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the following positions 
in the above Institute, which will be opened in September next :— 
(1) SCIENCE MASTER AND PRINCIPAL OF THE INSTITUTE. 
Salary, £225 per annum. 
(2) ART MASTER. Salary, £29 per annum, 
Applications shoull be sent to the undersigned not later than Wednesday, 
lth July, according to Memoranlum to be obtained from the office, 


33 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 
W. A. BROCKINGTON, 
Director of Education. _ 


(jOUNTY BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


1. MASTER OF METHOD (Assistant to Principal) REQUIRED, to begin 
work about September 2ist. Must bea Graduate of a British Univer- 
sity with Training College experience. Honours in Classics a recom- 
mendation. Salary at the rate of £220 per annum. 

2. MISTRESS OF METHOD, who may be appointed Lady Superintendent, 
REQUIRED at the same time. Must be a Graduate with Training 
College experience and qualifications in Nature Study and Kindergarten 
Method. Salary at the rate of £200 per annum, 

Application forms for the above posts may be had from the undersigned, 
who will receive applications up to July 3rd. 
T. W. BRYERS, 


15 John Street, Sunderland. Education Secretary. 


0° RNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL, 


WANTED for next term, a MASTER to teach HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY. Must be familiar with modern methods. Salary £110, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £150.—Apply, on or before Tuesday, 
June 29th, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Redruth. 

F. BR. PASCOE, 

Education Office, Truro, 14th June, 1909, Secretary. 








ALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE 44ra ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at the 
ROYAL INSTITUTION, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
On WEDNESDAY, June 23rd, at 3.30 p.m. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN of ST. PATRICK'S will preside. 
An Address will be given by Mr. R. A. STEWART MACALISTER. M.A., 
F.S.A., ou bis recent Explorations in Palestine. Illustrated with Lantern Sli-ies. 
For tickets apply to the ACTING SECRETARY, P. E. Fund, 38 Conduit 


Street, W. = 
BRIGADE. 








HURCOH LAD 8’ 
Patron—His MAJESTY the KING. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER, 
HOTEL CECIL, 
THURSDAY, 2itn JUNE, 1909, 
H.R.H. The DUKE OF CONNAUGHT in the Chair. 

The Governing Body are making a strenuous effort to raise £5,000 to carry 
ou the work of the Brigade and to help 10,000 lads to join the Summer Camps. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. M. GEE, Head- 

Quarters, Aldwych House, Catherine Street, W.C. 


'‘CHOOL FOR SALE. 
A LADY wishes to DISPOSE of her BOARDING-SCHOOL, which 

she bas personally conducted nearly 30 years. Age and failing health the 
reason for doing so. Situated in a particularly dry, healthy country town, a 
short distance from London. House large, extensive grounds,—Box 315, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Loudon, W.C. 











MNHE CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORFIELDS, E.C. 


The GOVERNING BODY REQUIRE for the Day School TWO TEACHERS 
(Men or Women), one to teach FRENCH and GERMAN, the other ENGLISH 
and MODERN HISTORY. Preference will be given to candidates possessing 
a University Degree or its equivalent. 

The Language Teacher must possess a proper knowledge of the spoken and 
written languages and of modern methods of teaching them. Candidates 
must be prepared to give their whole time to the work of the School. 

Commencing salary, £150 a year. Applications must reach the undersigned 
on or before Thursday, July Ist, 1909, 





DAVID SAVAGE, Secretary. 


BIeKEN HEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MARKY KENNEDY, M.A, 





WANTED in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach HISTORY, 
and either English, Latin, or Geography. Honours Degree in History, and 
successful teaching experience preferred. Salary £115, rising by annual 
increments of £5, subject to satisfactory service, to £135. In fixing the 
initial salary, good Secondary School experience will be considered.—For 
further information apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Forms of application, which should be returned without delay, may be 
obtained from ROVERT T. JONES, Secretary. 

Education Department, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 

June, 1909, 
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OUNTY O F LONDON. 


e¢ LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
of ASSISTANT MISTRESS of METHOD at the L.C.C. Fulham 
ining College, to commence work in September next, at a salary of £130 a 
year, rising by annual increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to £170. 
Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
unty Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 5th July, 1909, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject must be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be 

accompanied by a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to A disqualification 

) 


for employment, - * ME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
17th June, 1909. 


HESHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the following posts in the CHESHIRE 
COUNTY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE :— 

lL A LECTURER (Man) in MATHEMATICS, able to teach the subject 
practically, and thoroughly acquainted with the best methods of 
teaching Arithmetic. Salary, £200 per annum, non-resident. 

2A WOMAN LECTURER in SCIENCE (Biology and Hygiene). 
Salary, £160 per annum, non-resident. 

3. A WOMAN LECTURER in GENERAL HISTORY. Salary, £160 

r annum,’ non-resident. 

All candidates should state, in addition te their special qualifications, 
(1) what experience they have had in the training of teachers. (2) if they are 
able to teach Geography according to modern methods, (3) if they are able to 
teach the Training College Course in Music. 

Selected candidates will be required to give much of their time to the 
supervision of students’ school practice. 

Juties to commence the second week in September. 

Applications, giving particulars of age, training, qualifications, and 
— with copies of three recent testimonials, to be sent not later than 
July 12th to the SECRETARY, 

Training College Committee, 
Education Office, Municipal Buildings, Crewe. 


| | Reettastad EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 


WANTED on September 7th, 1909, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach 
MATHEMATICS to the Girls. Good qualifications in the subject an 
teaching experience are essential. Commencing salary, £100 to £120 
(dependent upon the above-named requirements).—Forms of application 
may be obtained from, and should be returned as early as possible to, the 


unde 
JOUN HODDER, Secretary. 


Town all, Hanley. I 
NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


CHAIR OF CONSTITUTIONAL LAW AND CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


The DEAN and FACULTY of ADVOCATES will meet on Thursday, 
15th July next, for the purpose of NOMINATING TWO PERSONS to be 
presented to the Curators of the University as qualified to occupy the Chair 
of Constitutional Law and Constitutional History. 

Any person who wishes to be one of those nominated must send notice of 
his desire by post, addressed to the DEAN of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, on or before Friday, 9th July next. 


OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


A LECTURER in FRENCH and ENGLISH will be REQUIRED in 
September. Initial salary according to qualifications and experience ; 
minimum £100 resident. 

London B.A. Hons. in English and French or Modern Language Tripos in 
these groups suitable. 

Early application to the PRINCIPAL, at the College. 


Qourty BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 
DUDLEY DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


SENIOR LECTURER (Man) WANTED for middle of September next. 
Must possess Degree from some British University and practical and 
theoretical knowledge of Educational Method. Salary £180 to £220. Also 
JUNIOR LECTURER (Man) for MATHEMATICS and SCIENCE, salary 
£150 to £180; and JUNIOR LECTURER (Woman) for HISTORY and 
FRENCH, salary £120 to £150. All should beable to assist in general subjects 
of Training College curriculum. 

Forms - application (on receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope) 
may be obtained from the undersigned, and must be returned, with envelope 
endorsed ‘* Training College,” not later than June 28th, 

Education Offices, Dudley. J. M. WYNNE. 


ae UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN. 
































The Council are about to appoint a Lecturer in Latin. Salary £160 per 
annuin,. 

Applications must be sentin by July Ist. 

Further particulars may be obtained from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


LAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES: (1) Chemistry (with 
Geography or Mathematics) ; Degree, with experience, essential, September 
or January. (2) Classics; Degree, with training or experience, essential, 
September.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


‘\ MACCLESFIELD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, a MISTRESS for September, to teach GEOGRAPHY on 
Modern lines. Salary £110. Experience in Secondary School essential, 
Degree or equivalent a recommendation.—Reply immediately, with photo- 

ph aud copies of testimonials, stating qualificatious, age, and School of 
} neater nd followed, to Miss WINDSOR. 











ENDLETON HIGH SCHOOL, MANCHESTER.— 
SCIENCE MISTRESS REQUIRED inSeptember. Subjects: Chemistry, 
Physics, and Botany. Salary £100 to £120, according to qualification. Tripos 
or Honours Degree. Only likely applicants communicated with.—Apply at 
once by letter, with copies of testimonials and references, to the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 
INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL: HOUSE-MISTRESS 
(Churchwoman) in BOARDING-HOUSE WANTED in September. 
No teaching uired, but help in preparation of Lang. aud Maths. Must be 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.--ETUDIANT MEDECINE 

DE GENEVE DESIRE PLACE an PAIR en ANGL 
15 Juillet-15 Octobre.—S’adresser, Mr. JENTZER, Cand-Méd., Ba. 
, to LF ut to 


Tour 10, Genéve. 
A} 

Haileybury with a good FRENCH FAMILY as one of the circle 
ome bo coumep She Lan 4 pa » and * the same time pursue 
other Studies.—Apply, giving full particulars, to x T Spectator 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. — ° 


OARD and TUITION for lst B Sc. Lond. or other Science 
Examination in RETURN for HELP - in LABORATORY. 
0 ' y by July 10th to HEap. 
MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 
AXCEPTIONAL O PE NIN G.—Experienced 
JOURNALIST on leading London Daily DESIRES well-educated 
PUPILS for thorough TRAINING in JOURNALISM. Pro 


guaranteed; prospects excellent. Moderate premium.—A 
ustance, “iB. 5 Waterloo Place, $.W. J Pply in first 


1O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners, No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmmgham. 
WO GERMAN LADIES (highest English references), 
owning attractive honse with garden on Rhine, near Coblenz, are 
anxious for an experienced ENGLISH LADY to JOIN THEM in STARTING’ 
SMALL SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, and who could introduce English 
Pupils.—Apply for particulars to “ J. P.,”’ Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge, 


i 


de la 


ws 








st suitable for BOY just leaving School.—App to 
































ING’S COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
KENSINGTON SQUARE, 


13 Ww. 





Vice-Principal—Miss H. D. OAKELEY, 





SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN HOME 
SCIENCE AND ECONOMICS. 





(1) A ONE-YEAR COURSE for Students of Graduate Standing, 

(2) A THREE-YEAR COURSE for Students whose general education has 
reached the standard requisite for entry on University Courses of the usual 
Undergraduate type. 

These Courses provide a Scientific Education in the principles underlying 
the whole organisation of Home Life, the conduct of Institutions, and other 
spheres of Civic and Social Work in which these principles are applicable, 





The Main Subjects of Instruction are :— 
*Chemistry Professor Jacrsoyx, F.S.C., F.C.S., Director, 
(a) General Mrs. McKi1.or, M.A., Lecturer. 
© Sate the } Mtr. H. L. Surrx, B.Se., A.I.C., Lecturer, 


ousebold... 
*Economics Miss M. A. Atrrnson, M.A, 


*Sanitary Science aud } Miss Auice Ravennitt, F.R.San.I. 


Hygiene 
P Professor A. Denpy, D.Sc., F.R.S., and 
Biology... a | Miss Atice Hitt, B.Se. 
. Professor HaLirsugton, M.D., F.R.S., Director, 
Physiology Miss Avice Hitt, B.Sc., Lecturer. 
Bacteriology ... «. Professor R. F. Hewiett, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Psychology(includin 
Child Study) 
Physics ase ons 


| w. Brown, M.A. 
W. Witsox, Ph.D. 


* EXPERIMENTAL WORK is carried on in the Kitchen Laboratory, and 
provision is made for the systematic study of the * PRACTICAL ARTS under 
Miss MINOT throughout both Courses, 

* Subjects obligatory in the Post-Graduate Course, and Third Year of the 
Three-Year Course, 





For further information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL. 


ING’S COLLEGE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
13 KENSINGTON SQUARE, W. 


SESSION 1909-10, 








In connection with the Home Science and Economics Scheme 
A Course of Thirty Lectures on 
THE NATURE AND ORIGIN OF LIVING’ THINGS 
will be given by 
Professor ARTHUR DENDY, D.Sc., F.B.S., 
on WEDNESDAYS at 5 p.m. 





The Course is intended to serve as an Introduction to the General Principles 
of Biology, and will deal in an elementary manner with the Living Organism 
as a machine; Protoplasm and the Cell Theory; the Structure and Functions 
of Simple Plants and Animals; the Development of Plants and Animals; the 
Theory of Organic Evolution ; the Relations of Organisms to their Environ- 
ment; the Struggle for Existence; Variation and Adaptation ; the Theory of 
Natural Selection; Progress and Degeneration ; the Problems of Heredity, &c. 


This Course will be open to Ladies who are not regular Students of the 
College. 





FEE :—£1 Ls. 6d. per term of Ten Lectures. 
£1 1s. for Teachers. 








pianist and neediewoman, strong, and a good walker. Games desirable.— 
pply stating salary required and refs., to Mrs. WOOD, Earls Down, Winchester. 





For farther information apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington 
Square, W. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 

to be competed for in September, 1909. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, 

of the value of £100, open to candidates under twenty years of age, and one 

on to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholar- 

iu Science, one of the value of £150, and another of £60, open to candidates 

a = twenty-five years of age. One Opeu Scholarship for University Students 

ho have completed their study of Anatomy and Physiology, of the value of 

330.—Full particulars may be obtained on application to DEAN, Guy's 
Hospital, London Bridge, 5.E. 














GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Girton 
College, bridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S. Mury’s College, 
ton. 

Pe ecdential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Lap: s, Mathematics, and other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and im September.—Full particulars as to 
lifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 


Uplication to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S, (late Director Liv 1 == | Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygieue, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursiug. Gold aud Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful studeuts, Sehools and Colleges 
supplied with ualified teachers. 

BALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing us aprofession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. Refereuces permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
B. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 

LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Behools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
aud Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 














ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
fea-Dathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Lay i Special Tersus for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
\ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 
TALGARTH BOAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Becognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


UEEN’S LONDON 











COLLEGE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853), 
43 HARLEY STREET, W. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Privcipal—The Rev, Cauon G., C. BELL, M.A. 

The COLLEGE provides a General Education for Women. The teaching 
is given by Professors, whose Lectures are open to Outside Students, who 
may take One Course or more. Pupils can be prepared for University 
Examivations, Scholarships. & There is a SCHOOL for Younger Pupils 
attached to the College. Head-Mistress, Miss TEALE (Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford), There is also a BOARDING-HOUSE, 

For information as to Scholarships, for Prospectuses, and Calendar, apply 
to the Warden, Miss LEWER. B A., at the College. 


]}DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY RBOAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge; Medimval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 apley Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
AC.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


 ecepige HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
i 








President—H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
sitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, Priacipal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Special terms for Officers’ Daughters. Excelleut Education, with special atten- 
tion to Languages, English,and Music. Large grounds. Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. 
per year. 


Dips CATERHAM VALLEY, SURREY.—The 
in 





Misses PYE, Pmacipals.—BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
dergarten and Training Department for Students. Climate very healthy 
and bracing; 500 feet above sea level. Good School Buildings. Education on 
Modern lines; preparation for Public Examinations if desired. Resident 
Staff of Mistresses. Visiting Specialists. Terms moderate. 


LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


Good Modern Education offered to the Daughters of Gentlemen, and a 
happy, refined home, in particularly healthy, dry locality a short distance 
from London, House large, extensive grounds, Gymnasium, Hockey, 
Tennis, &c.—Principal, Miss STEEL JOHNSON. 

JALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.--Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rai! from aenpoes Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (jate Head.Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School),—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
theSchool. Telephone 381 Liscard. 

sa eonbpueritiskrsbp, ew itiPrwes. 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education. 
Upper Forms pre: for examinations. Splendid record of health. 
grounds, gravel soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (GIRLS PUBLIC 

DAY SCHOOL TRUST), 17 Belvidere Road, Prince's Park. Head- 
istress: Miss RHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford) The large house 
adjoining the School is now open us a Boarding-House, ander the personal 
supervision of the Head-Mistress and her Sister. —Prospectus ov application. 


T. HELENS, CLIFYTON, BRISTOL. 
Principalsa—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), aud Miss POTTER. 
Home Comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 












































S* MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly Tadworth), S.E.B. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS. 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Large Staff of 

for Languages, Art, Music, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 


Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Historical Tripos; Miss BERVON, 
Prospectus on application. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD- 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, aud by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 

(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Geography Diploma, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's Diploma to teach Theology. Fees for the Three Terms from 
£65. Scholarships of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on 
entry. There isa Loan Fund. 


St MARY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and Londou Teachers’ Diplomas, and thé Certificates 
of the Natioual Froebel Wnion. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 68. aterm. School, £6 10s, to £3 10s, a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Besidence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, N.B.—BOARDING SCHOOL 
for GIRLS, under the inspection of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
Thorough Modern Education. The School is healthily situated on dry gravel 
soil. Large Playing-fields for Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Prospectus 
from the Head-Mistress or Secretary. The Directors have eppointed Miss 
WOBSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at S. Leonards School, 8S, Andrews) 
to succeed, iu September, Miss H. Jex-Blake, who has been appointed 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Patron: The BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
Chairman of Council: The DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
Head-Mistress: Miss MOWBRAY. 
Fees from 7} to 19} guineas a year. Entrance Scholarships in June, 
FOUR BOARDING-HOUSES. Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs, J. 8. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. Wood, Earl's Down. 
All particulars from the HON. SEC. 

ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
QT LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
KW) (ST KATHARINES), S'T ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews 1 considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements cau be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings ond Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoer life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on applicauon to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N,W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils i. ared for advanced Examinatious and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 


wT. PAUL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 

HAMMERSMITH.—The next EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th. These Scholar- 
ships exempt the holders from the payment of Tuition Fees.—Particulars 
may be obtained op application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. at the School. 


Hi¢csFle LD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 


SUMMER TERM MAY 4ru TO JULY 27rm, 1909. 
XYROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX —Boarding-School for Girls. 


/ Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal: 

iss A. MELVILiL. GREEN, BA., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate 
(Registered).—-Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


U DOR HAL U SCHOOL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
(Formerly for 50 years at Forest Hill, S.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Educatiou for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L. L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, Lh.s. Scheme, the University, 
St. Audrews, N.B. 


VHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY KOBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress St. Felix School. Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 22 

IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET..- Delightful Home Schoo! 
with thorougb sducation for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge 
Children wtb parents ebroad, Resident trammed Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea. --For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


I SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
0 


















































BITON HIL)..—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
SSEUX. The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, June 2ist. 





CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

4INSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreignu Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid wdividual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, 5. W. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—The FRENCH GARDEN, NEW- 
BUBY—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical and 
Theoretwal. FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenchman, 
Carpevtermg, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY HUGHES-JONES, 
MARY PEERS, F.B.HS, See Prospectus, 
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O-EDUCAT oO ‘ 

SIDCOT SCHOOL, WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET. 
Founded 1808. 80 Boys: 65 Girls, Ages, 11-18 years, 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

All particulars from Dr. BEVAN LEAN, Head-Master. 


T GEORGE’S SCHOOL  (Co-education). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in JULY. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, St. George’s School, Harpenden. 
EFEUITS OF SPEECH AND _  LIP-READING. 
Resident and Day Pupils of good social Sw ee from 4 years of age. 
ip-reading for Adults (Residence if desired). ferences to Specialists and 


Parenta. —For particulars, apply to Miss BULLOCK (Certificated Teacher), 
141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 














ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 
aims at developing health, intellect, and character, Thorough syste- 
matic education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think 
and observe, and use their bands. Religious differences honourably respected. 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate Love. 


LANDOV COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 


Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. Scholarship Examina- 























tion at Private Schools in March. 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed). Healthy 
situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently outa buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—lllustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-Master. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JUNE 29th and 30th. 
At least Six Scholarships and Exhibitions from £80 to £2u will be offered. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10.) 
NE 30th to JULY 2nd, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildivgs. Five Boarding-houses.—Hend-Muster, Rev. A. J. GAILPIN,M.A. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
competition ou July Ist — | 2nd, EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY CLASS will 


be awarded at the same time. 
_ Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN TUESDAY, 2ist September, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKINSON, MLA. Cantab. 


FASTBOURNE cOoOnueEG E. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
’, S. WILLIAMS, M.A,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e 








Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clerey. 
So 8 BD. 


L E N A L M 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION JULY 7th anid 8th. 
ree Open Scholarships, one Clerical Scholarship, four Clerical Exhibi- 
tions, and several Warden's Nommations will be awarded. Axe limit 15 on 
September 30th, 1909—For particulars apply to the Rev, THE WARDEN, 
Trimty College, Glenalmond, N.B. 
ING’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
WIMBLEDON COMMON. 
EXAMINATION for FOUR JUNLOR and TWO SENIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, JULY 5th and 6th. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ANCING COLLEGE, SHOREHAM, SUSSEX.— 
SEVEN EXHIBITIONS (Classical, Modern, and Choral) will be 
OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 30th, JULY Ist, 2nd. Candidates 
monst be under 14 years of age on July lst.—For further particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited namber of boys. and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIO DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particnlars from the HEAD-MASTER 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 











EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI.- 
1ONS will be held on July sth, and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the BURSA 


ARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

J SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £15) will be offered on July 9th and 10th. 
kxamination at Carlisle or at candidate's present school. Boarding and 
tuition fees, 51 guineas per annum. First-grade public school. Valuable 
leaving exhihitions.—Apply, Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


“Vy SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 











UNDLE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD in JULY (beginning 
Tuesday, July 6th), when Scholarships ranging in value from £70 to £30 a year 
will be competed for.— For further information apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

Oundle School, Northants. 
SCHOOL. 


ERKHAMSTED 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Jumor School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Bevior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


PuE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
MOULTON AND OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS IN JULY. 
OVER COLLEGE.—President: H.R.H. the PRINCE 


OF WALES, K.G. Visitor: The Right Hon. LORD BRASSEY., 
G.C.B. SCHOLABSHIPS—£20-£60—and EXHIBITIONS for SONS of 




















OFFICERS and CLERGY, by Common Entrance Exam., July Ist-2nd, with | 


two higher pepers supplied by the Head-Muster, kev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 





IGHGATE SCHOOL 
FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY SIR ROGER CHOLMOLEY, ug, 








An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be HELD on NOVEMBER 25th 
and 26th for the award of one Gladstone and four Foundation Scholarsh 
(remitting annual tuition fee, £24); also four Boarding Scholarships, whe 
may be held with a Foundation, reducing boarders’ expenses in two cases to 
£20 per annum, in two others to £30. 

Application should be made to the HEAD-MASTER, Sch 
aoe N., —y" _ _——. rr and Illustrated Seastee = 
obtained, giving full particulars of Entrance and Leavi Sch. 
Honour List at Oxford and Cambridge, &c. ” eee. 

The School is situated 430 feet above sea level, near fourt 
beautiful playing-fields. It provides exceptional facilities for ee ¢ 
one or more groups of the following :— = = 

(1) Classics and History. 

(2) Modern Languages and Practical Mathematica. 
(3) Higher Mathematics and Science, 

(4) Training for Engineering. 

(5) Drawing and Manual work. 

Attached JUNIOR SCHOOL. 

There also exists a system of weekly boarding at reduced fees, enabii 
sons of London parents to combine advantages of house training and die 
cipline with home influence. The School is only five miles from Charing 
Cross, and may be viewed with convenience at any time, 





Brix euRG ACADEMY, 
Rector—REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon, 
ENROLMENT FOR SESSION 1909-10, 


2 A. requested that EARLY ENROLMENT of Boys be made for 
October, 1909. 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 0th July, before which date intimation should be given of Boys 
who are to be entered. 

The Prospectus of the School, and also of the Masters’ Boarding- Houses, 
may be had on — at the Academy, orto Mr, C. E. W. MACPHERSON 
C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. . 

Early application for admission to the Masters’ Boarding-Houses should be 
made to Mr, F, A. Hardy, M.A. UOxou., Scott House, Kinnear Road; or 
Mr. L. G. Thomas, B.A. Oxon., Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road; or Mr, s. H. 
Osborne, B.A. Oxon., 52 lnverleith Row. Mr. Osborne's house is for Junior 
Boarders (between the ages of 7 to 13). After the first two Terms he will 
more to the Junior Honse, now being specially built at the New Field. 


ING’S HO UTON, SOMERSET, 











SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


: The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD on JULY lth, 
5th, 16th, 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, MLA, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCIIOLARSHIP will be held about 
27th July. 
For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


, leametiarinateralan PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, MLA., Acremaa 
House, Sherborne. 
| EAL, KENT.—WINCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL— 

The Rev. E. H. W. LEACHMAN, B.A., PREPARES BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14 for the Public Schools ani Royal Navy. Very healthy 
-_ me Chemical Laboratory, Carpenters’ Shop. Playground aud Playing- 

“eld adjoin. 

rTI\HE HEAD-MASTER of a small PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL (limited to 24 boys) in a bracing position on cliff overlooking 

the Bristol Channel OFFERS FOUR EXHIBITIONS, 2£27-£30, two to 

boys under 10, two to boys between 10 and 12. Recent successes include 

Rugby Scholarship, &e.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A., Walton Pines, Clevedon. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


QPARROW S.—* The Ramparts,” AVRANCHES: OPEN 
KD 9th Aug. Army Candidates competing Dec., 1910, must now learn « 
Second Foreign Language, or lose as Cadets 600 marks in their second year, 
Facilities for French, German, Hindustani. Holiday Courses for all, 
Junior Department in counection with Ducey College.—Address, WILFRID 
SPARROW, (temporarily) Chief Army Class Master, Repton, Derbyshire. 

















FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 

near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Freuch Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. _ 


JARIS.—Mlie. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large en in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, PhD. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lectarer 

at Wren's. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ANOVER.—Mr. PERCY REED, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, with Messrs. OLIVER, M.A., B.Sc. (Wrangler), and GREEN, 
B.A. (Class. Hous.), &c., 33 Bodeker Street. Over 100 Successes for Army, 
Mil Interpreters, Cons. Service, Stud. Interpreters, &c. Board with Princij 
(German-speaking fumily) or with German people. Holiday Courses, 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SCHMIDT and Miss GILES. 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, Daughters of Gentlemen. 8 Residenzstrasse, 
Residenzplatz. High-Class Education and a happy home for 10 Girls, Great 
facilities for acquiring German, French, Music, Art. Conscientious care of 
health ; outdoor exercise. Excellent references from parents of English pupils, 

















HYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
massage, anatomy, physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted iv French.—Apply for particulars, 
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INTEBNATIONAL GUILD, 
6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 





JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 





PHONETICS, CONVERSATION, GRAMMAR, FRENCH HISTORY 
and LITERATURE, 





For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. tl oe oar 
Qi ites EDUCA Praestana, Zollikon.—ZU RICH. 














HIGA-CLASS EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT 
yor 4 Liuttep Numaxe or YOUNG LADIES. 

Thorough Tuition in Languages (North-German, Parisian-French, Italian), 
Literature, Music, Art, &c. Individual training. High moral, intellectual, 
artistic, and hygienic aypaseee Beautiful and bracing situation on sunny 
hillside facing LAKE ZURICH and in view of Alps. Extensive Pine- Woods. 
GAMES, Swimming, Skating, &c.. &c. Highest References (English and others). 

For Prospectus and all particulars, address— 

TH LADY PRINCIPALS, 
Villa Praestana, Zollikon, Ziirich, Switzerland. 





eee 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors. Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
fod work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
ealculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses. 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arrange. 
wa - Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


YCHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iu this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid, 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d, ; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 1435 Cannon Streat, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be suppliel free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 
, Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected. 

162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone 1136 City. 

WDUCATIO N. 

4 Parents or Guardians demring accurate information relative to the 
CHUICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in Euglaud or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
elocational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.—_UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858. 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
uates) gives advice aud assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mavager, 2, J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegrapiiie 
Address, “Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 























HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 


Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M. D.) 


OUTH DEVON.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.— 
For LADIES requiring a change to a mild, yet bracing, Sea and Moor- 
climate. Special advantages for Girls visiting alone. Three and three- 
quarter hours’ journey from Paddington. From 35s. weekly. Consumptives 
bot admitted.—Pr tus from Miss JONES. 
ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Lovely 
/ situation, 800 feet above the sea level, close to moors. Private 
Mtting-rooms if required. Meals served in dining-room at separate tables. 
Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, “‘CANTAB,” Middlecote, Ilsington, 
‘ewton Abbot, S. Devon. 


ey DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 

















ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
» Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 





Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 
MCFREN, NEAR INTERLAKEN, 
SWITZERLAND. 


5400 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 
BEAUTIFUL HEALTH RESORT. 


AsOUTs DEVON HEALTH and HOLIDAY RESORT. 


HUNTLEY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, TEIGNMOUTH. 
(Established Thirty Years.) 





A large, roomy, and comfortable house, in grounds of seven acres. 
Excellent Turkish and otber Baths, 
Dartmoor and the Sea within easy reach, 
200 feet above the river Teign. 

For Illustrated Prospectus, write C. F. CARPENTER, Bishopsteignton, 

Teignmouth. E J neta ee As 
ANAVIE HOTEL, Ben Nevis, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, N.B, 

Grand impressive oe Most convenient Hotel on the famous “ Royal 
Route” to Inverness, Jaledonian Canal Steamers two minutes distant, 
Salmon Fishing. Golf. Posting. Motor Inspection Pit. Petrol Stocked, 

Ew Pension Tenus rrom 3 Guixeas. 
FULL PARTICULARS FROM THE PROPRIETRESS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.)— 


Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property. with 8 interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full 
particulars write to Messrs. ALEXANDER & MACNAGHTEN, Lonsdale 
Avenue, North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Bankers: Bank of B.N.A, 
Reference: Rev. Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vaucouver. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, ® Southampton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years, Tel.: 4853 Central. Well-Ednucated, 
Tramed, aud Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING «@ 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment, — 
Aprly SECRETARY. 
K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
‘4 Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Geutiemen safferiug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.-—-Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street Kast. Liverpool, 
| oe ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free, Also A B C Account Book for Farmers. Particulars free. 
—McQUEEN & CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girla, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service. Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Baukers: Lioyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, 8.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


mMmMyYPEWRITING WANTED: 
Literary week pootersed. Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding- 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lioyd Square, London, W.C, 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, man 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £21 SHARES, 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 























(= FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
. Artificial Teeth you bave for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—K. D. and J. B. FRASER, Lw1., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capitat and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value shoull apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


M\HE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 
_ should be put into permanent form. We undertake this work in its 
entirety. Searches made; material arrangel and printed under expert 
supervision. —GERRARDS LTD., Genealogical Printers, 4lla Harrow 
London, W. = 
A TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, Tendér, 
Swollen Conditions of the Feet, ‘* PEDESTRINE ” gives instant relief. 
It allays inflammation, an the painful smarting that keeps Pa in perpetaal 
discomfort. A trial will convince. 1s, 31. and 2s. - post-free.— 
MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Pye egy cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore BL, Sheffield. 











SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 


017 17s—NORWEGIAN and NORTH CAPE CRUISE. 
£11 lils.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES. 
Sailings :—June 26th, July 17th, July 3ist. 
£18 18s.—ST. PETERSBURG for MOSCOW, STOCKHOL ad, COPEN. 
HAGEN, CHRISTIANIA, &c., August léth. 
Full particulars from the SECRETARY. 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 84 Piccadilly, W. 
2 Strand, W.C. 25 Cannon Street, E.C. 


SCHILLER and GOETHE PILGRIMAGE under the 
auspices of the POETRY RECITAL SOCIETY. 

A novel German holiday tour, visiting Cologne, Eisenach, Weimar, Nurem- 
burg, Frankfort, Wiesbaden, Bonn, &., with “ literary and travel talks,” and 
the co-operation and recognition of the local municipalities, the Goethe Society 
of Germany, &c., &c., bas been arranged, to leave London July 16th and 29th, 
and August 13th and 27th.—Details from Dr. EILOART, P.B5S., Cluun House, 
Surrey Street, W.C. 











7 == ATHANASIAN CREED, 
A SERMON to 
BISHOPS and CLERGY, &c., 
and another on 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


will be sent GRATIS and POST-FREE 
to anyove applying to 
Revd. CHARLES VOYSEY, 





APPLY FOR ee 0 


HAND HOTEL DES ALPES. 


Annesley Lodge, Hampstead, N.W, 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 
BOULTER’S LOCK, MAIDENHEAD. 


Notice of Sale of 
THE RAY MILLS ESTATE, 
Embracing, inclusive of Private Water, 
22a. Ip. 12P., 


and comprising River Property of great importance occupying 
the most popular position on the Thames. 


IMMONS and SONS are favoured with instructions to 
SELL by PUBLIC AUCTION, on the Premises, on SATURDAY 
4b 'TERNOON. July 3ist, 1909, at Four o'Clock, in Fourteen Lots, 


“RAY MILLS,” 


with the ti Por Peet Resid su ded by delightful old-world 

grounds, enriched by trees of graceful “beauty, and commanding River 

wecnery of rich grandeur, the whole being encircled by sylvan backwaters and 

attractive koth commercially and artistically, providing a property unusually 
adaptable for judicious development, together with 


EIGHT BUNGALOW or HOUSEBOAT SITES 
on Boulter’s Lock Island, with a wide backwater approach, and 


FIVE HANDY MEADOWS and BUILDING SITES, 


within the Borough of Maidenhead, every Lot being now let on leases 
expiring at Michaelmas, 1910, at rents amounting to £507 10s. per annum, 
For plans, iculars, and conditions of sale, apply to the Solicitors, 
Messrs. Morrell, Son, and Peel, St. Giles’, Oxford; Agents, Messrs. Castle, 
Field, and Castle, 1l King Edward Street, Oxford ; or the Auctioneers, 
Simmons and Sons, Henley-on-Thames, Reading, and Basingstoke. 











OOK BARGAINS. agg od s Diary, 4 vols., illustrated, 
Best Edition, 42s. net, for 21s. odgkin’s Early yy Pottery, 42s., 

‘or 25s. ; Scherren’s a ag Socy. of London, 30s., for 10s. 6d. ; Chaffers’ 
Meee A *and Porcelain, 42s., for 28s. 6d.; Cust's Authentic Portraits Mar 
( Scots, 63s., toe tea wer Pans, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Scottis 
] istory all Life, 42s. net, for 18s. Harmsworth Encyclo edi, half- _ 

or cloth, 82s, 6d. ; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 1908, 24s. ; 

Harvie = CR. Travels of a Naturalist in Northern Europe, 2 ot 63s., for 

10s. 64. ; Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots and Potters, 2ls., — 10s. 6d. 100, 000 

Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange Please state wants—BAKER'S 

GREAT "BOOKSHOP. JOHN BRIGHT. STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Send for my post- 
free JUNE SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, with Special Annual Catalogue 

i pp.) It contains a large variety of Books, embracing works of every 
Fiption in all branches of Literature. EVERY BOOK IS NEW AS PUB- 
LisHe D.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55 & 57 Wigmore St., W. 


USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 

ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 

Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return.— 

MU URDOCH and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, London, 
EC. ; ae at Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 

















AN APPEAL! 


420,000 is needed by the CANCER 
HOSPITAL (Free) Brompton, S.W., 
to build and equip a Country Home 
for Incurable Cases, or Additional 
Accommodation at the Hospital. 





The Cancer Hospital has given relief already to 
74,000 sufferers. No restrictions placed on the 
admission of In or Out-patients. Even the smallest 
contribution will be valued. Will you not help 
us in our fight against— 


THE SCOURGE 
OF CANCER 


yam eA will be A be quatetatiy aoe received by Bankers, Messrs. 
Coutts trand, W.C.; or by the Secretary 
. W. set at the Hospital (Room 3). 











A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards. 


A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
——— ——-< of young Infants from birth u eg and free from dangerous 
Foods safeguard children Diarrhea and Digestive 
ables so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 

in hot weather, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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THE 


Budget Protest 


League. 


CAXTON HOUSE (East Block), 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





PRESIDENT: 


The Rt. Hon. WALTER H. LONG, mp, 


CHAIRMAN: 
Captain H. M. JESSEL. 


HON. TREASURER: 


Sir RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Bart, 


All those who wish to support the League are 
requested to forward their donations direct to Messrs. 
MartTI1n’s Bank, Ltd., 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Cheques should be crossed and made payable to the 


TREASURER, Budget Protest League. 


Those who desire to help by voluntary work should 
communicate with the SECRETARY, at the above 


address. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 


President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To sccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empirc, and improve the moraland 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 


£ s. 4d. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents —— © | Members 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .. 5 0 0O| Associates, with Literature 
embers in - aa and Journal .. om 


The Subscription of ‘Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


£284 
0 


~ 10 10 


050 
at half. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, ™.A., Secretary. 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





NATURE Vv. MAN. 


1. Perrier — the world’s 
greatest drinking water— 
sparkles with pure natural 
gas. Hence its delicacy 
for the stomach. 

. It is of “remarkable or- 
ganic purity.” 

3. It is not a salt water, and 
in its mineral composition 
it contains all the essen- 
tials of the ideal table 
water. 

These three essential points 

place a wide gulf between 

Perrier and manufactured 

waters. 


bo 





BRAMPTON Motor Chains 


FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CO, 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL, 
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WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 





ELKINGTON €& CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOWROOMS IN LONDON. 





DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 
Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS, 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval, 


ELKINGTON «*,S° 





’ 
22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 
(Below Piecadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL. NEWCASTLE. GLASGOW. 
MANCHESTER. CALCUTTA, MONTREAL. BUENOS AYRES. 
RANGOON. MADRID. 





THE CONNOISSEUR SMOKES 


LOCKYER’S 


“SAVOY” TURKISH 
CIGARETTES. 


They are fit to smoke, which is more than 
can be said of the ordinary kind now 
being offered to the public. Can be 
obtained from all high-class Tobacconists. 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING FOR | GENTLEWOMEN. 


MRS. HOSTER. 


ST. STEPHEN’S CHAMBERS, TELEGRAPH STREET, E.C. 
Typewriting, Translation, Shorthand, and Training Offices. 
Terms on application. 


Special Six Months’ Course of Tuition in English Short- 
hand and Typewriting and General Secretarial Training. 


Technical German and French, German and French Shorthand, and 
Book-keeping Taught. 
INSTRUCTION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


REFERENCES—Txe COUNTESS or MAYO 
Tar COUNTESS DOWAGER or DESART. 
LADY pre ROTHSCHILD. 
Tar LADY BATTERSEA. 
LEOPOLD pe ROTHSCHILD, Esq. 
Messrs. DAWES & SONS, Solicitors. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Aunuities PURCHASED or 
soc ne thereon by the UITABLE BEVERSIONARBY INTEREST 
Limited, 10 ts thee Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











THE GOUTY MAN’S ONLY 
CHANCE. 


THE ONE WAY TO FREE THE SYSTEM FROM URIC ACID. 


The agony of an attack of gout is so acute that one would 
suppose the gouty subject would be eager to adopt proper means 
to prevent the recurrence of such attacks. Strange to say, how- 
ever, as soon as a man has got over an attack of acute gout, he is 
so free from pain and so thoroughly comfortable in contrast 
tothe suffering he has just endured, that he very often feels 
perfectly certain that he has done with such attacks for all time, 
and that it is better to try to forget he ever knew what gout is. 

This fact—that no one feels freer from gout than one who has 
just got over an attack—is responsible for the chronic stages 
being reached by sucha number of gouty subjects, for, no matter 
how free from gout one may feel, if one has the gouty tendency— 
and one needs no further proof of this than even a slight attack of 
gout—one will be subject to these attacks at intervals, and each 
succeeding attack will be more severe than the one before it, 
because the gouty habit, as it is called, will have gained a 
stronger hold on the system, and will have resulted in the 
formation of an increased excess of uric acid in all parts of the 
body. 

Now, once the gouty habit has laid hold upon the system, it is 
imperative, if all forms of gout are to be avoided, that means be 
taken to neutralise the uric acid as fast as it forms, to get it out 
of the system before it can do harm, and that such uric acid and 
compounds thereof as may be in the muscles, tissues, organs, 
joints, or blood be eliminated therefrom. 


MISLEADING GOUTY SIGNS. 


The important point is to be able to recognise the indications 
of the increasing accumulations of uric acid in the system, since 
some of the early signs are so very vague that in this misleading 
disguise uric acid is allowed to gain firm hold upon the system. 
In many cases the first symptoms of the growing impregnation of 
the body by uric acid are acidity, heartburn, flatulence, ‘and a 
sluggish liver. These digestive symptoms, however, may not 
always be present, and, in fact, in some of the most gouty systems 
they are entirely absent. Their place is often taken by irritation 
and burning on the skin with or without redness, and by the 
formation of small lumps, consisting of uratic concretions, near 
the joints, on the eyelids, or on the outer rim of the ear. Other 
early signs that uric acid is being retained in the system are 
those sharp, transient pains which dart through muscles and 
joints, especially when the sufferer has sustained a slight injury, 
has over-exerted himself, or been exposed to cold and damp. 
Another clear indication is afforded by the dull, persistent aching 
and stiffness of muscles and joints. 

Bishop’s Varalettes represent the gouty person’s only chance of 
freedom from the effects of uric acid. They are not only impera- 
tive for the prevention of all gouty complaints, but are the only 
known means of rationally overcoming the pain, swelling, inflam- 
mation, suffering, and general ill-health which are characteristic 
of gouty complaints when these have been allowed to gain a hold 
upon the system. 

Anyone who is subject to gout, rheumatic gout, gouty 
rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, neuritis, stone, gravel, kidney 
disease, or any other gouty ailment should adopt Bishop’s 
Varalettes immediately, and thereby effect the removal from the 
system of uric acid, which is indispensable for the relief of gouty 
troubles. 

3ishop’s Varalettes are absolutely unlike any other treatment 
which claims to overcome the gouty condition, for the simple and 
all-important reason that Bishop’s Varalettes are the only remedy 
or treatment which can attack the root cause of gouty trouble, 
and absolutely remove it. 
FACTS FOR THE GOUTY. 


To know exactly how and why Bishop’s Varalettes accomplish 
their important purpose of freeing the system of uric acid, you 
must read the little book which is issued by the manufacturers 
of this unique remedy. ‘This book is full of facts which gouty 
subjects ought to know. Among its valuable features is a clear 
description of the principal uric acid disorders and the leading 
symptoms of goutiness, and an authoritative dietary showing 
which foods and drinks have little or no tendency to make uric 
acid, and which are injurious. A copy of this work will be 
sent you post-free on application to Alfred Bishop (Limited), 
Manufacturing Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, 
London, N.E. Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following 
prices: 25 days’ treatinent, 5s.; bottles, 2s.; vials, 1s.; or from 
the makers, address as above. Bishop's Varalettes dissolve 
instantly with brisk effervescence in any beverage, and are quite 
tasteless. Their regular use entails no inconvenience or un- 
pleasantness, as they may be added to practically any beverage, 
and taken in the ordinary course of the three daily meals. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be had of the leading chemists in every country. 
Our principal general agents abroad are :—AUSTRALIA—Potter and Birks, 
14 Macquarie Place, Sydney, N.S.W.; INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, ofe ae 
Groom and Co., Bombay; UNITED ‘STATES—Lehn and Fink, William 
Street, New York ; SPAIN—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 Pral, Barcaloons 
FRANCE—Roberts et Cie., 5 Rue de la Paix,.Paris; BUSSLA—Mzr.F. Brempel, 
Serpoukhovskaya St, 17, st. Petersburg. 
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SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


The Perfect Cocoa which 
DOES NOT CONSTIPATE 


Ov Grocers, CuEMISTs, AND STORES, 








SCHWEITZER’S 
PEPTON COCOA 
will digest anything 


SCHWEITZER’S 
DIABETES 


CHOCOLATE 


A Perfect Concentrated Food and Luxury 
for persons suffering from Diabetes 


In Cartons at is. each. 
Of ali Chemists, &c. 


H. SCHWEITZER & CO., Ltd., 143 York Road, Lonpon, N. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM S?S | we feel nd Hesitation iu recommending ies 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.”"—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Boots, 
POLISH. 


Patent 
ther, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
= all Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





ee, 


YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH, 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL, 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural-to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
of the transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law, 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
_ SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws, 


‘Our acts our angels are, for good or iil, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still,’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE, 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS 


Price 6}d. per loz. Packet 
1s. 1d. » 2, Tie 
2s. 2d. ” rs 33 "” 





A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


ImMEDOGC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8% 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


Per Dosen, 
Bots, 4- Bois, 





_s 


AUTHORS’ 


AGENCY. 









“K”" BOOTS 
British built for reliability. 


For nearest Agent write 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Olilice, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 











Established 1879. 


Interests of authors capably represented ; thirty 

years’ practical experience. Agreements for 

publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 

suitable publishers.—lerms and testimonials on 
application to 


Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


TO AUTHORS. 


Serials and Short Stories wanted, also 
Humorous Sketches. 





NORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. 


Money Orders to be made 


payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Btreet. Business letters should be addressed to Tue Pusuisusr, “Spectator” Office, 


1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 





ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old iu 
bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
fqund very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
eures us in London and the 
l'rovinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Kailway Station, moluding Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is 20 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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THREE IMPORTANT BOOKS. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 6s. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's 


GREAT NOVEL 


DAPHNE 


A FEW PRESS APPRECIATIONS. 

The Morning Post.—* An interesting......2 very moving 
story.” 

The Westminster Gazette.—"‘ The portrait of Dapnue is 
a very remarkable study of a certain type of character. 
As an artistic achievement we can hardly praise it too 
highly. It makes the book living and interesting.” 

The Scotsman.—“ Its plot, handled with admirable con- 
centration, takes strength from its simplicity, and the 
book's many subtle touches in the delineation of the 
central character quicken a sociological interest that raises 
the work high above merely entertaining fiction...... a 
striking success.” 

The Spectator.—* Mrs. Humphry Ward has never so 
frankly or undisguisedly ‘committed herself to the novel 
with a purpose as in the pages of ‘ Daphne.’ .....The 
salutary warning which it conveys is one which is entirely 
justified by the tendency aud teaching of advanced 

‘eminists on this side of the Atlantic.” 


PARENTHOOD & RACE CULTURE 


By Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 7s. 6a. net 
AN OUTLINE OF EUGENICS. 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘*Dr. Saleeby is sincerely to be 
congratulated upon 8 most timely and valuable piece of 
work, a work which removes all excuse for ignorance of 
one of the most important subjects that can exercise the 
mind of man.” 


ADVENTURES IN LONDON 


By James Douglas. és. net. 
Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait of the Author. 
The Globe.—" There are adventures of many kinds...... 
Mr. Douglas raps out his sentences in the manner of a 
curtailed Macaulay; and it makes the desired impression, 
for it leaves the picture on the brain as clear and hard as 

a photograph.” : AERA 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd. London, E.C. 


Wedding Gifts. 








Books make the best Presents. The gift of a good 
Book is evidence of the giver’s taste, and a compliment 
to the taste of the person to whom it is given. For 
such an occasion something is demanded which shall 
give immediate and lasting pleasure. Therefore give 
Books. 

A list of Books in many styles of beautiful binding 
will be sent on application ; and that you may have full 
opportunity to decide on the appropriateness of the 
gilt you are making, the Books will be sent to your 
house on approval. 


The Times Book Club, 


376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


Telephone: 5392 Gerrard. Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


Macmillan’s New Books 


VOL. IV., CONCLUDING THE WORK, JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Cambridge Natural History. 
In 10 vols., fully Illustrated, medium 8vo, 17s, net each. 


VOL. IV.—CRUSTACEA. By Grorrner Smits, M.A., and the late W. F. 
R. Wetpox, M.A.—TRILOBITES. By Hexzr Woops, M.A.—Intro- 
duction to ARACHNIDA and KING-CRABS. By A. E. Surrver, M.A., 
F.B.S.—EURYPTERIDA. By Henxrr Woops, M.A.—SCORPIONS, 
SPIDERS, MITES, TICKS, &c. By Ceci. Warsveroy, M.A.—TARDI- 
GRADA (Water-Bears). By A. E. Surriey, M.A., F.B.S.—PENTASTO- 
MIDA. By A. E. Surever, M.A., F.B.S.—PYCNOGONIDA. By D’Arcr 
W. Tuompson, C.B., M.A. 


*,* A Complete Prospectus with Specimen Pages post-free on 
application. 





1909 issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of 
the World for the Year 1909. Edited by J. SLOTT 
KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. net. 





Oxford Lectures on Poetry. 


By A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., Litt.D., formerly Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net, 





FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. Compicte in 1 vol. 


The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 


Selected and Arranged by F, T. PALGRAVE. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net, 





Greek Architecture. Ry ALLAN 


MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and Archeology 
in Princeton University. Illustrated, Extra Crown §Svo, 
10s. net. [ Handbooke of Archwolugy and Antiquities, 





4 4 > 
Australian Socialism. an nistorical sketch 
of its Origin and Developments. By A. ST. LEDGER, 
Senator for the State of Queensland in the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


The White Sister. A Story of Rome. 


By the late F, MARION CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe, In 24 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. XIX.—The Wings of the Dove (Vol. I.) 


Genetic Psychology. an Introduction to 
an Objective and Genetic View of Intelligence. By EDWIN 
A. KIRKPATRICK, B.S., M.Ph. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 














Notes from a Knapsack. 
By GEORGE WHERRY, M.A., M.C Cantab., F.R.C.S., Member 
of the Alpine Club. With numerous I]lustrations, Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS 


THE GAY PARADINES 
By Mrs. STEPHEN BATSON. 6s. 


Academy.—“ We heartily recommend the story to all our readers.” 
Daily News,—* A sincere and vivid piece of work.” 
Daily Mirror.—“ An admirable picture of life ia London one hundred years 








ago. 
Daily Chronicle.—*‘ A vivid picture of a century ago.” 


THE SECRET TERROR 
By “BRENDA.” 6s. 


Times.—“ A thoroughly good novel.” 
Scotsman.—** Cannot fail to interest and impress readers about the troubles 


of real life.” 
Morning Leader.—‘‘ Powerful and straightforward.” 


THE CHIPPENDALES 


By ROBERT GRANT, 
Author of ‘‘ Unleavened Bread.” 68, [Now ready. 








43 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 





STANLEY PAUL and CO., Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by Dorothy V. Horace Smith. 


FRANK BURNET. 


By the Author of “Miss Mona.” 6s. 


LUCRETIUS : Epicurean & Poet. 


Completing Volume. By JOHN MASSON, LL.D. Demy 
8vo, 6s. net. : 

This is the supplementary volume promised by Dr. Masson 
last year. It deals with such subjects as the Borgian life of 
Lucretius, the relation of Lucretius’s atom to the Daltonian atom 
and to the electron, the origin of Leucippus’s atomic theory from 
earlier speculations, the central Epicurean doctrine of atomic 
declination, criticising the presentment of it by Guyau and 
Giussani, the evolution of the Epicurean conception of pleasure 
from that of the Cyrenaic school; also with the revival of 
Epicureanism by Gassendi, and other questions. 


GIUSEPPE BARETTI. 


With an Account of his Literary Friendships and Feuds in Italy 
and in England in the Days of Dr. Johnson. By LACY 
COLLISON-MORLEY. With an Introduction by the late 
F. MARION CRAWFORD. With Photogravure Portrait, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


NELSON AND OTHER NAVAL 
STUDIES. 


By JAMES R. THURSFIELD, Joint Author of “The Navy and 
the Nation.” With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


RASPLATA (The Reckoning). 


By Commander VLADIMIR SEMENOFF, Imperial Russian 
Navy. His Diary during the Blockade of Port Arthur and 
the Voyage of Admiral Rojdestvensky’s Fleet. With Maps, 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





A New and Cheaper Edition. 5s. not. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN THE STUDY OF 
VARIATION, HEREDITY, & EVOLUTION. 


By ROBERT H. LOCK, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 


JAPANESE EDUCATION. 


By Baron DATROKU KIKUCHI. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 





WORKS OF 


Sir Arthur N. Wollaston, K.C.1.E. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


A COMPLETE ENGLISH-PERSIAN 
DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Royal 4to, half- 
morocco, £5 5s. net. Smaller Edition, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


ANWAR-I-SUHAILI; OR, LIGHTS OF 
CANOPUS, commonly known as Kalilah and Damnah. Translated by 
Sir Antaun N. Worrastox, K.C.1LE. Large-Paper Edition, royal 4to, 
Sls. 6d. Smaller Edition, royal 8vo, 15s. 


POPULAR WORKS, 


THE SWORD OF ISLAM. 


square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE RELIGION OF THE KORAN. With 


Introduction by Sir Anruur N, Wotiaston, K.C.I.E. Is. net. 
[Wisdom of the East Series, 


SADI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. With an 


Introduction by Sir Anrnur N. Wottaston, K.C.I.E. 1s. net; also with 
the Text in English and Persian, 2s. net. [ Wisdom of the East Series, 


TALES WITHIN TALES. Adapted from the 


Fables of Pilpai. 2s. 64. Romance of the East Series, 


With Illustrations, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


NOW READY. “A New Way of Life,” 
by J. Sr. Loe Srracuey, Editor of the Spectator, 
being Articles reprinted from the Spectator, together 
with an Introduction. The scope of this work, which 
is dedicated to Lord Cromer, may be gathered from its 
Contents : 


Dedication. 

Introduction, 

“A New Way of Life.” 

Why Should the Nations Wage War? 
Preparation. 

Compulsory Training. 

Shakespeare and National Service. 


“The Liberty Not to Fight for One's 
Country.” 


Germany’s Naval Policy. 


APPENDIX: 
How Bismarck Used the Pigss. 





The profits derived from the sale of “A New 
Way of Life” will be devoted to the work of the 
National Service League, 





Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MONOCHROME COPIES 
By the Permanent Autotype Carbon Process of Pictures by 
Old Masters. From the Principal Collections of Note. 
NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S PROCESSES OF PERMANEXT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION are extensively employed by the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the 
Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, 
Microscopic Work, &c. 

For limited editions the Autotype processes of Book Illustrations are 
cheaper than any existing methods of block reproductions, and yield infinitely 
superior results, 


Inquiries ave inviled from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN FREE DAILY 10 TO 6. 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
CATALOGUE NO. 331. 


HEBRAICA AND JUDAICA 


Containing a portion of the Library of the late Kev. 
CuaRkxes Taytor, D.D., Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. On Sale by 


BOWES AND BOWES 


(FORMERLY MACMILLAN & BOWES), 
1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABBOAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Sp number post-tree, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxuzx, Lompom, Codes: Umsicops and ABG 
140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Czmrmat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrais 3601), W., LONDON. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S 


NEW BOOKS 





A NEW NOVEL BY HILAIRE BELLOOC, M.P. 
A CHANGE IN THE CABINET is Mr. BEtLoo’s New Novel. It is one of high politics, and it will be 


the novel of the season. Please order it at once. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Kindly make a note of the New Novels just published by Messrs. Methuen. They are (1) GALATEA OF 


THE WHEATFIELD, by M. E. Francis; (2) 


AN HONEST MAN, by R. H. Breruzrroy; 


(3) THE BISHOP AND THE LADY, by Martin L. Swarnez; and (4) SISTER K., by Mazen Harr. 


Crown Svo, 6s. each. 


You should ask at your library or bookseller’s for BARBARY SHEEP (3s. 6d.), by Ropert Hicuens, and 
SET IN SILVER (6s), by ©. N. and A. M. Wittiamsoy. This last book is an entrancing story of England, 


jn which topography and love are blended. 


TYROL AND ITS PEOPLE, by Cuive How.ann, is a full and intimate account of that delightful 
province, and contains many charming Illustrations in Colour by ADRIAN Stokes. Its price is 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DOWNS is written by Arraur Becxert, and is Illustrated by Srantey 


INcHBOLD. 
their moods and aspects. 
highest degree. 


Its price is also 10s. 6d. net, and it is a description of the natural features of the Soyth Downs in all 
It is full of amusing stories about the people, and is sympathetic and enthusiastic in the 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. By C. F. G. 


MASTERMAN, M.P. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A book of enthralling interest and indispensable to the student of the new 
pocial and industrial conditions. 
“Mr, Masterman has essayed a great task, and has succeeded well.” 
—Duily Chronicle, 
“Tt is a brilliant, glowing work, the interest of which is unfailing through- 
By Himarre Betwoc, M.P. 


out.”—Daily News, 
THE PYRENEES. With 
Maps and Plans by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Historical, descriptive, reminiscent, anecdotal, practical, geographical, 
political, and literary. : 

“The charm of a fine style is added to the practical man's grasp of common- 
place detail."—Morning Leader. 

“Mr. Belloc lays himself out to tell the traveller just those things which 
the guide-books fail to tell him: the small easentiel things and the large 
interesting things.”—Daily News. 


THE TURKISH PEOPLE. By Lucy M. Garvyert. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 
A desoription of the life and customs of the modern Turks. 
“The curious home life of the East is described with unusual insight.” 
—Daily Mail, 
“ Miss Garnett writes with sympathy and knowledge.’’—Observer. 


IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. By Epwarp Horroy. 


With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
An account of a summer spent among the peasants in Southern Tuscany. 
It is full of delightful descriptious of the countryside. 


HENRY VI. Parts J. and If. By Wretram Snaxe- 
SPEARE. Edited by H. C. HART and C. K. POOLER. Demy 8vo, 
2s 6d. net each. [The Arden Shakespeare, 


NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. by R. P. Dunn-Parrison. 
With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
“Written with admirable balance of narrative and appreciation. The whole 
band stands dramatically defined—a marvellous galaxy of military talent.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ENCHANTERS OF MEN. By Era. Cotsurn Mayne. 
With 24 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Contains vivid studies of twenty-three beautiful, witty, and fascinating 
women, 
“The book is written with vivacity and succeeds in giving us living 
portraits." —Standard. 
“Miss Mayne’s writing is in the best meaning of the word ‘ racy,’ and is full 
of fragrance and a quivering eagerness to win sympathy for women as women.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE BRETONS AT HOME. By Frances M. Gos.ina. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescure and 32 from 
Photographs, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Acharming book, descriptive of Breton peasant life, with its rich harvest of 
legend and history. It is profusely illustrated in colour and from photographs. 
“A keenly sympathetic picture of the lives of the Breton peasant folk.” 
—Daily Mail. 
“There has, perhaps, never been a more (delightful account of the Bretons 
and their land from an English pen.”—Manchester Courier, 


A SUMMER IN TOURAINE. By Freperio Lzzs. 


With 12 Illustrations in Colour by MaxweLt ARMFIELD, and 87 from 
Photographs, also a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This magnificently illustrated book is a complete and absorbing description 
of Frauce’s most delightful province. 
“ At once accurate in topography, informing in history, appreciative in art, 
and complete in design.” —Liverpool Post. 


MY MEMOIRS. By Atexanpre Dumas. In Six 


Volumes. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Votums VI.—This volume completes the translation of this great book. 


WALKS IN PARIS. By Georces Cary. Translated 
by A.R. Attrxson. With 118 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a delightful medley of description, gossip, and antiquarian lore. 

“A delightful book, vivaciously translated.”"—Morning Leader. 

“An absolutely bewitching book, as full of fact as it is of fun’” 

— Westminster Gazette, 

ENGLISH COSTUME. By G. Cumcu. With many 

Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary’s Books. 
This important subject is traced from prehistoric times to the eighteenth 





DANTE IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Pacer 
TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. Two vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
An account of the connexion of Dante with English literature, quoting all 
the references to the great poet from Chaucer to the death of Cary in 1844, 


EUROPE IN RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION, 
By M. A. HOLLINGS. With many Mars ——- = > 6d, Made 
This is the fifth volume of the series. ra - 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. By 
DAVID HANNAY,. Vol. IT. 1689-1815. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is the second and completing volume of Mr. Hannay'’s well-known 
history of the Royal Navy. It commences with the year 1689, and carries the 
history down to the year 1815. 

“A book to captivate as well as to instruct.”—Daily Mail. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS ROCKS. 
By ALFRED HARKER, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's College. 
With 112 Diagrams and 2 Plates, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


RAMBLES IN SUSSEX. With 
many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“* Mr. Brabant’s qualities as a rambler contribute generally to our enjoy- 
ment.......One of his best qualifications is his knowledge of architecture He 
isa wideawake and well-informed ‘cuide; he is also very companionable. He 
appreciates the literature, prose aud poetry, ancient and modern, that bears 
on the county.’’—Athenzum, 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. By G. W. Wans, D.D., and J. H. 
WADE, M.A., Authors of “Somerset.” With 32 Illustrations and 2 
Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s, 6d. net. 

[Little Guides, 


By F. G. Brasanrt. 


FICTION 
SET IN SILVER. By C. N. and A. M. Wrtttamson, 


Authors of “‘ The Lightning Conductor.” With 4 Illustrations in Colour, 
crown &vo, 6s. 
“The delightful authors are here found at their best as brilliant writers 
of romantic fiction.”—Scotsman. 
“It is a thoroughgoing Williamson book. It wakens and quickens love 
for the happy out-of-doors.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR. Ky C.N. and A. M. 


Wituiamson., Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. net. Second Edition, 


BARBARY SHEEP. [By Roserr Hicuens, Author of 
“The Garden of Allah.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Second Edition, 

“ The three chief characters are drawn with the finest strencth and natural- 
ness ; they fit perfectly into the astonishing background. Mr. Hicheus has 
done nothing better.""—Morning Leader 

“ Here is a clear little story, beautifully told, which is instinct with drama 
from the first page to the last.”"—Daily Maii. 


WATCHERS BY THE SHORE. By J. E. Parrersoy, 


Author of “ Fishers of the Sea.” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Ready shortly 


THEIR OXFORD YEAR. By Oona H. Bats, Author 


of * Barbara Goes to Oxford.” With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Descriptive, topical, and romautic interests are bleuded.” 
—Glasqow Heralil 
“*Mrs. Ball's vignettes of Oxford scenes are full of charm, quiet, restrained 
sympathetic.” —-Guardian, 


GALATEA OF THE WHEATFIELD. By M. E. Francis 
(Mrs. Blundell), Author of “ Uardy-on-the-Hill.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
* All the characters have life and interest, and the writing is as delightful 
as all this author's writing.’’—Observer. 
“ An excellent story, told well and skilfully.”—Evening Standard, 


SISTER K. By Maser Harr. 
AN HONEST MAN. By RB. H. Breruerron, Author 


of “The MilL” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BISHOP AND THE LADY. By Marri Lurrewn 


Swaryne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 





METHUEN and CO. 


36 Essex Street, London, 


W.C. 
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FROM CHATTO AND WINDUS’S LIST. 
IDOLATRY. By Alice Perrin, (3rd Imyression.) 
4 QUESTION OF MEANS, By M. B. Cross. (2nd Impression.) 
THE JUNE PRINCESS. By Constance Smedley. (2nd _Imoression.) 
NEW 4 CASTLE OF DREAMS. By Netta Syrett. (2nd Impression.) 
6s. JULIAN REVELSTONE. By Justin McCarthy. (2nd_Impression.) 
NOVELS. PLAIN BROWN. By Cosmo Hamilton. [ Shortly. 
THE ROAD OF NO RETURN. By A. C. Inchbold. 
THE MERRY HEART. By Frank A, Swinnerton. 
THE PAINTED MOUNTAIN. By Peter Lauristoun. 
THE ROGUE OF RYE, By Wilimott Dixon. 
ie, 
woveis oy nS 
ARNOLD BENNE , AGREAT MAN. Gs.! TERESA OF WATLING ST. és. | THE GATES OF WRATH, Sn. 6a 
THE GHOST, 3s. 6d. THE CITY OF PLEASURE, 3s. Gd. 





THE RUSSIAN BASTILLE. 


(THE FORTRESS OF SCHLUESSELBURG.) 
By lL P. YOUVATSHEV. Translated by Dr. A. & RAPPOPORT, Author of “The Curse of the Romanovs," 
Demy 8vo, cloth, with 16 Plates, 7s. 6d. net. 
The author, a Russian naval officer of considerable talent and erudition, was suspected by the Government as one of the “thinking officers,” and 
two years’ me ee ge in Schluesselburg. He gives a graphic description of the inmates of the prison, whose tragic fate invariably concluded in the 
madness or suicide which only a strong will enabled the author to escape. 


THE KING’S CLASSICS. General Editor, Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt, 


The “ King’s Classics” are printed on autique laid paper, 16mo (4} by 6 inches), gilt tops, and each volume contains a ‘photogravure frontispiece, 
uarter bound, antique grey boards or red cloth, is, 6d, net. Quarter vellum, grey cloth sides, 2s. 6d. net. Special three-quarter vellum, 
xford side-papers, gilt tops, silk marker, 5s, net. 











NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. [Please write for a Prospectus, 
62. Of the Tumbler of our /56. The Cavalier to his Lady. ,63. The Chatelaine of Vergi. , 61. The Book of Duke of True 
Lady, and other Miracles. An Anthology of XVII, Century A Romance of the Court. Trans- Lovers. A Romance of the 
Now first translated from the Love Songs. Selected and edited lated from the Middle French by Court. Now first translated from 
Middle French MSS. anonymous by Frank Sipewics. Coloured Auice Kemp-Wetcu, with Intro- the unique MS. in the Middl 
and by Gautier pe Cornci (pre- Frontispiece after Bram Suaw, duction by L. Braxpry, Ph.D., French by CHRISTINE DE Pisas, 
served at Soissons), with Notes and and with the original Text édition with Notes and Introduction by 
Introduction by ALICEKemp- WELCH Raynaud, Avice Kemrp-Weca. 





THE SHAKESPEARE CLASSICS. General Editor, Prof. I. GOLLANCZ, Litt.D, 


A Series of Reprints embodying the Romances, Novels, and Plays used by Shakespeare. 
5% by 64 inches, frontispiece, grey boards, 2s, 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. Also special limited edition, half-parchment, gilt top, 5s. net. 
THE CHRONICLE HISTORY OF KING LEIR AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS: the old Play on th 
subject of King Lear. Edited by SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. 

l. LODGE’S ROSALYNDE: the original of “As You Like It.” Edited by W. W. GREG, M.A. 

2. GREENE’S PANDOSTO, or DORASTUS AND FAWNIA: the original of “A Winter's Tale.” Edited by P. G. THOMAS, 

3. BROOKE’S POEM OF ROMEUS AND JULIET: the original of ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.” Edited by J. J. MUNRO, 

Please write for a Prospectus, 











THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. New Volumes. Pocket Size. Cloth, 2s, net; leather, $s, net. 


R. L. STEVENSON’S ESSAYS OF TRAVEL. W. S. GILBERT’S ORIGINAL’ PLAYS. 3 vols 


RECENT VOLUMES. Compiled by A, H. HYATT, 
THE CHARM OF LONDON. THE CHARM OF EDINBURGH. THE CHARM OF VENICE. THE CHARM OF PARIS. 








THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE PARIS SALON, 1909. 3s. 








NEW COPYRIGHT SIXPENNY NOVELS. pasennes. ty Cura. 
ADVENTURES OF HUCK FINN. By MARK TWAIN, THREE PARTNERS. By BRET HARTE. 
A WOMAN HATER. By CHARLES READE. THE HAUNTED HOTEL. By WILKIE COLLINS. 
THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. By ALICE PERRIN. MARY JANE MARRIED. By G. RK. SIMS. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


MEDICI PRINTS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Tue Mepicr Socrery begs to notify that its New Print after George Romney’s famous masterpiece, 
“Lady Hamilton with a Goat” (Cranbury Park Collection), will be published during the next few days. 
Prepaid orders can be received for this Print until June 26th at 21s. per copy, plus 9d. for postage 
and packing. After June 26th the price will be raised to 25s. plus postage. 


The Medici Society’s Summer Exhibition of over 
120 Reproductions after “ Old Masters” is now open, 
and will remain open till the end of the month, 
daily from Io to 6, at the Society’s New Galleries, 
38 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. Admission free. 


List post-free. The COMPLETELY ILLUSTRATED ogee, with particulars of Annual Subscription, Frames, 404 
hree mps. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Ltd., 38 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, London, W. _ 


Lonvou ; Printed by Love & Matcomson (Limited) at Dane Street, High Holborn, W.C.; and Published by Joms Baxer for the “Srecraror” (Limited) 
at their Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of ddlesex, Saturday, June 19th, 1909. 


























